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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Havince said farewell to the unsatisfactory session of the British 
Parliament, we follow the changing scene, and find events in 
Spain arrived at acrisis of “ most admired disorder ” and politician- 
puzzling perplexity. 

At length there are ample details of the revolutionary move- 
ments at St. Ildefonso and Madrid. The guards of the Palace 
forced the Queen to adopt the Constitution of 1812. On the night 
of the 12th instant, about eight o'clock, they began to show symp- 
toms of mutiny in their barracks, outside of the wall which sur- 
rounds the Royal Palace and garden at St. Ildefonso. On the first 
appearance of disorder, the iron gates of the garden were closed, 
and the troops of the garrison within the gates were ordered to 
their quarters; but upon the guards outside advancing with cries 
of * Live the Constitution, and Isabel the Second unto death! ” 
they left their quarters, and making common cause with their 
comrades, obliged their officers to deliver up the keys of the gates. 
The whole of the troops stationed at St. Ildefonso, except the 
cavalry and the body guard of the Queen, then arranged themselves 
in ranks, and moved up to the Palace, the bands playing patriotic 
tunes and the men shouting “Live the Constitution!” The 
number of these soldiers was eleven hundred ; but four more com- 
panies made their way into the gardens in another direction, and 
drew up close to the “ back front” of the Palace. For some time 
there was nothing but noise and confusion; but towards midnight, 
a deputation from each company, consisting of a sergeant, a.cor- 
poral, and two privates, were admitted into the Queen’s presence. 
They fiercely told her Majesty that she must choose between the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1812, and the massacre of every- 
body in the Palace. The parley lasted about three hours. The 
soldiers were not to be cajoled, and gained all they demanded. 
With the aid of the Mayor of La Granja and General San Roman, 
the Queen drew up and executed a decree, adopting the Constitu- 
tion of 1812 until the meeting of the Cortes. Wine was distri- 
buted among the soldiery; and after an interval of drunken jollity, 
most of them fell asleep, and by half-past four all was quiet. The 
next morning, “ the Stone of the Constitution ” (which is made of 
wood, by the way) was placed in the square before the Palace; and 
the officers, who joined the troops at the Queen’s command, swore 
fidelity to the Constitution,—that is, they cried out “ Live the 
Constitution !” 

These events soon became known at Madrid; where the 
Ministers, having received the Royal decree for proclaiming the 
Constitution, were occupied in council, assisted by Quesapa, 
Captain-General of the capital. They considered the Queena 
prisoner in the hands of the soldiery, and her acceptance of the 
Constitution to be therefore invalid. The Park, a large fortified 
house formerly occupied by Gopoy the Prince of Peace, was pro- 
visioned and garrisoned as if to withstand a siege ; a considerable 
quantity of cannon being always deposited there. The troops 
could not be spared or trusted to march to St. Ildefonso; so the 
Queen was left at the mercy of the insurgents. There was no 
disturbance in Madrid on the 13th; but on the 14th, Sunday, 
crowds of persons were collected in the Puerta del Sol, an open 
Space in the centre of the city, where the principal streets meet. 

bout twelve‘o’clock, a tumultuous cry of “Live the Consti- 
tution !” broke forth, as if by concert, from the multitude. Orders 
had been given to the military by QuxsapA, to fire upon the 
people who uttered any cries in the streets ; but the Foot Guards, 
who were on duty at the Post-office, only examined the primings 
of their muskets, and the Cuirassiers allowed their horses to be 
pushed back by the populace when they made a show of charg- 
ing them. A soldier raised the Constitutional cry, which was 
taken up by the Cavalry. Barureit, the commander of the 
Foot Guards, ordered his men to follow the example; the Na- 
tional Guards, who had been disarmed and disbanded by QuEsapA, 
“*fraternized” with the regular troops; and it appeared that the 
Constitutionalists had gained the day in Madrid. The ap- 
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pearance of fresh troops, marched by QuveEsapA’s_ orders 
into the Puerta del Sol, and the arrival of Quesapa 
himself at the head of a body of dragoons, overawed the 
people and the mutineers. QuvuEsApDA dispersed the crowd 
without bloodshed, though a few were knocked down, and 

trampled upon by the horses. He ordered the commander of 
the Cuirassiers to his quarters, and the compromised troops to 
follow him; and they obeyed. Some of the populace reassembled, 

and cried “ Death to Quesada !”—he turned round and faced them, 

and they ran away. In passing through the streets where similar 

cries were uttered from the windows, he halted, and looked to 

the quarter whence they came. A shot was fired, and a brickbat 

hurled at him; but he suffered no injury. About five hundred 

National Guards concealed themselves in the Church of St. Ba- 

silio, intending to sally forth on a favourable apportunity. Qux- 

SADA brought up a hundred men, and planted a piece of artillery 

against the door, giving those inside five minutes to surrender: 

they opened the door within the time allowed, and nearly one- 

third of their number were sent to prison. Cannon were placed 

in the streets and squares; the principal thoroughfares were 

blocked up by large bodies of soldiery; the inhabitants remained 

within their houses; and on Sunday night the whole of Madrid 

was completely in the power of QuEsADA. While these operations . 
were going on, Isruri1Tz, GALIANO, and others of the Ministry, re- 

mained in the Palace of Madrid, helpless and alarmed ; especially 

GALIANO, who is represented as being in a state of great trepida- 

tion, weeping, and entreating IstuRiTz not to allow him “ to be 

dragged through the streets by an infuriated people.” 

But the success of QuEsADA at Madrid was of little avail, as 
long as the Queen Regent was in the power of the insurgents at 
St. Ildefonso. Mrnprz Vigo, the Minister of War, arrived at 
that Palace on Sunday morning. After holding a consultation 
with the Queen, he told the sergeants, corporals, and the men 
who had played so conspicuous-a part on the previous night, that 
it was necessary for the Queen to go to Madrid, whither they might 
accompany her. The soldiers made no objection; and MenpEz 
Vigo told Mr. Viutigrs, the English Minister, and M. Bots tz 
Comre, who had arrived from Paris on a special mission, and 
acted for the dying RAYNEVAL, that the Court would depart for 
Madrid at five in the afternoon. But almost immediately after 
the sergeants and their comrades had left the Minister, the sen- 
tinels at the gates were doubled; only soldiers were allowed 
admission within the Palace garden-walls; andthe Queen was 
confined to her apartment, and strictly guarded. It appeared that 
intelligence from Madrid had made the soldiers suspicious of 
treachery.. The Queen Regent had warned Vigo, that the pro- 
posal to remove her to Madrid would end in the conversion of her 
palace into a prison: and she was right. The commander of one 
of the revolted regiments, at the instance of Viao, tried to per- 
suade the men to march to Madrid; and they all promised to 
march, but in a few minutes changed their minds. The Minister 
harangued them, to as little purpose; then returned to the Queen, 
and held a consultation with her, Mr. Vittiers, and M. Bois Lz 
Comte. The result was an assurance that the English and 
French Ministers were ready to guarantee the execution of the 
Queen’s decree for establishing the Constitution, if her Majesty 
were only suffered to go to Madrid. Still the soldiers would not 
give way. They said that they suspected treachery: they de- 
manded that the arms of the National Guards of Madrid should 
be returned to them; that the National Guards should come to 
St. Ildefonso, or at least meet them half-way, and enter the capital 
in triumph with them; and that the Ministry should be imme- 
diately changed. No reply was made to these demands. Vico, 
about six o’clock in the evening, attempted to return to Madrid ; 
but he was stopped, turned out of his carriage, and ordered to 
walk back again to the Palace. The soldiery became very 
unruly towards night. They wandered drunk about the town 
of La Granja, robbed several houses, and jumped from the 
pit of the theatre into the orchestra, where the officers 
were sitting,—saying, that now they were every bit as good 
as the officers. In the course of the night, however, 
they sent a deputation of sergeants, headed by Garcia, the chief 
of the revolt, to the Palace, to insist upon their terms being 
granted. After a struggle they sueceeded. General Szoang was 
appointed Captain-General of Madrid, in the place of the hated 
QvueEsapa; CALATRAVA was made President of the Council ; 
Ferrer, Minister of Finance; Git pE LA Cuanra, of the Inte- 
rior; Uxxoa, of Marine; Ropi1, of War. Articles of agreement 
were drawn up and signed by the Queen and the sergeants at the 
Palace ; and Vico, with a deputation of sergeants, again set out 
for Madrid for the purpose of executing them. When they 
reached the gates of the Palace, however, the whole party were 
stopped. The soldiers about the gate said they were betrayed, 
and would go and tell the Queen so, Vigo, the sergeants of the 
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deputation, and about twenty soldiers, by no means sober, them 
went to the Queen. A musician of'the Provineial Guard was the. 
orator of the insurgents. He said that the Minister of War 
should not be suffered to go to Madrit, till the deerees were actually 
put in force. The Queen complained that they would not trust 
even their own deputation; adding, that she had never deceived 
them, and never would. One of the soldiers said that she had deceived 
him—she had promised him a cross.of honour, which he never got. 
The Queen replied, that her Generals must have been in fault ; for 
she always intended to keep such promises. The musician then 
told the Gena, “It was no use her talking—he wanted to see the 
decrees.” They were shown to him, formally sealed, and packed up; 
and the Queen told Vreo to read them. The sergeant Garcia then 
exclaimed—* Your Majesty, it is time to tell it: Z made this re- 
volution; Z planned and executed it; J commanded every thing : 
and now these scoundrels distrust me! this is the payment I 
get!" ‘He burst into tears, and flung himself on a chair. Vico 
read the decrees: the soldiers said all was right; but wished that 
Vico should not go to Madrid—that the sergeants should go 
without him, After much ado, they were persuaded at last that 
it was necessary for Vico to accompany them: the musician was 
added to the deputation; and the meeting was concluded by a 
gallant soldier insisting upon kissing the Queen's hand, and de- 
livering, rather indistinctly, a long speech about his loyalty and 
the blood he had shed for her husband and her daughter. 

In the evening, Sergeant Garcia and his comrades amused 
themselves with reading the letters they found in the Royal box, 
which they had seized. One from the mother of Munoz, to the 
Queen, is said to have entertained them excessively. The 
despatches and diplomatic papers were forwarded to the parties 
for whom they were intended, but much torn and very dirty. 
The next day a detachment of troops from Segovia with some can- 
non arrived at La Granja. Sergeant Garcia, in his foraging-cap 
and jacket, covered with ribands of Constitutional green, went 
out to meet them in triumph. They marched up to the Palace, 
and made the Queen with her two children come to a balcony to 
salute them. Soon afterwards, Garcia, finding that the men 
tg him, resigned his command to an officer of the Royal 

uards, 

The decrees signed at St. Ildefonso were promulgated in Madrid 
on the morning of Monday the 15th. The people rejoiced exceed- 
ingly; but demanded the heads of Isrurirz, GALLIANO, and 
Quxsapa. Roopix, the new Minister of War, said that they had 
escaped ; but QuEsapa, who had endeavoured in vain to conceal 
himself in a carpet-warehouse in Madrid, was seized at a village 
called Hortaleza, a league and a half from Madrid; whither he 
had fled attended by two servants. The National Guards of 
Hortaleza killed one of his attendants, and put Quxsapa into 
prison. The news of his capture soon reached Madrid; and a 
crowd of about three thousand persons immediately went to 
Hortaleza, discoursing on their way on the admirable Spanish 
practice of executing summary justice on great offenders. One 
of the party was an officer, who entered QuEsADA’s prison, and 
said, that if he could produce instructions from Isturitz for what 
he had done, his life might be spared. Qugsapa replied, that he 
had ample instructions in his office at Madrid; and that if he had 
performed half of his instructions, Madrid would then be in a blaze.. 
The crowd soon interrupted this conversation. They broke into 
the prison, murdered QuEsADA, and mutilated his body in the 
most savage manner. His ears and fingers were exhibited in 
Madrid by the National Guards, amidst songs and cries of 
“Liberty !" Boys and girls went about the streets repeating 
‘eering verses on his death. 

Madrid was illuminated on the nights of the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of August. In the evening of the 17th, the Queen arrived 
from St. Ildefonso, and was greeted with apparent enthusiasm 
by an, immense concourse of people, assembled on the Prado. 
There was no disturbance or attempt at riot. The Madrid Gazette 
of the, 16th announces some additional Ministerial appointments ; 
but they are merely provisional. The meeting of the Cortes, 
which was to have been on the 20th of this month, has been in- 
definitely postponed. 

For most of the above particulars we are indebted to the 
copious. eorrespondence of the Morning Chronicle. It is seldom 
that so minute and apparently authentic an account of the cir- 
cumstances by which a great political revolution was immediately 
effected, has been supplied within a few days of the events them- 
selves. But we look in vain for any explanation of the latent 
causes.of the movement. It does not appear that the Government 
meditated any outrage on the liberties or privileges of the people. 
The war against the Carlists, even supposing Carlism to be un- 
popular in Spain, had not been more disastrous under Isrurtirz 
than under MEenp1ZABAL; and the prospect of an effectual inter- 
vention on the part of France was close at hand. We have seen 
ne account of any political excitement in any of the great cities. 
The cry for the Constitution of 1812 is only a sign of discontent; for 
it is most certain that the parties who have effected this revolution 
—namely the uneducated soldiery—are incapable of comprehending 

the nature and probable operation of a system of government laid 
down in 377 articles. They appear, however, to have vague notions 
of its being something betier than the present. Probably, too, they 
had instigators among the adherents of the displaced Menp1za- 
“BAL Ministry ; though we cannot find the name of any person of 
n.te implicated in the insurrection at Madrid and St. Ildefonso— 


the movement with a view to overthrow a Ministry preparing to 
call him to aeeount for peculation, rests upon no given authority. 
The soldiery at St. Ildefonso werea mere drunken rabble, short 
of pay, and exeited probably by the performance of a drama called 
**A Day of Revolution at Paris,” on the evening of the 13th of 
August. All these circumstances combined, are insufficient to 
account for an insurrection which, we suspect, cannot properly be 
termed a national movement. Had that been its character, it is all 
but certain that Mirna would have put himself at the head of it ; 
whereas he appears to have discouraged, in his province of Cata~ 
lonia, all attempts at imitating the example of other parts of 
Spain. In a very cautiously-worded manifesto, he advises the 
Queen to pay attention to the wishes of the people, and laments 
the dismissal of MEnp1zABAL, but abstains from any enthusiastic 
commendation of the Cadiz Constitution. 

We must wait for the real, which at present is the secret, his- 
tory of the causes of the late revolution; merely observing, that 
the misery of the bulk of the Spanish people, and the wretched 
public morality that prevails among those calling themselves 
statesmen, are sufficient to render any political change not impro- 
bable at any time. The materials for insurrection against the 
best Government abound in Spain. 





M. RayNnevat, the French Ambassador, died on the 16th, of a 
pulmonary complaint, aggravated by anxiety, and the bad air of 
the district between Madrid and St. Ildefonso, which he was fre- 
quently obliged to traverse. RAyNEVAL was an adroit and inde- 
fatigable diplomatist, and is also said to have been an amiable and 
accomplished gentleman. 

The British Legion continues at St. Sebastian, in distress for 
pay, and almost in a state of mutiny. General Evans is recover- 
ing from his illness. He demurred about allowing the Constitu- 
tion to be proclaimed at St. Sebastian; but finding that his Royal 
mistress had given in her adhesion to it, of course he could not 
give any opposition to its recognition in the little corner of the 
kingdom under his control. Colonel De Lancy has been 
despatched to Madrid, on an unwelcome mission—to ask for 
money to pay the Legion. General LeseEau, at the head of the 
French Legion, has obtained some small successes over the 
Carlists. 





The French Ministry appears to be in a very unsettled state. 
TuieRs is said to have recurred to his opinion of the neces- 
sity of effectual operations for putting down the Carlist insur- 
rection in Spain. This obstinacy, on the part of a Minister 
whom he expected to find tractable, annoys the King; who, how- 
ever, it is supposed will risk the opposition of Ta1ers in the 
Chamber of Deputies, rather than give up his own policy. 





The attempt of the Duke pz Monresetto to dictate to the 
Swiss Diet, has excited quite a ferment in Switzerland. : Public 
meetings to protest against French interference in their internal 
concerns have been held by the people of every canton. A spy, in 
the employ of the Duke, Conszin by name, has been discovered 
in some malepractices; and the Bernese Executive threaten him 
with the “ utmost rigour of the law.” The Duke has brought an 
action against a newspaper, the Nouvelliste Vaudois, for a libel ; 
and is also carrying on an angry correspondence with some of the 
authorities in Lucerne, on the subject of the sequestration of cer 
tain property belonging to the ward of a French subject. Alto- 
gether, the French Ambassador has got his. hands full. 





By the latest accounts from Constantinople, it appears that the 
Sultan has commanded the military to pay religious honours to his 
portrait, and thereby provoked a quarrel with the Ulemas. His real 
object is said to be todrive the Ulemas into resistance, which would 
give him a pretext for crushing them—that is, slaughtering 
them, as he slew the Janissaries. 





Debates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 
Tue CLosr oF THE SESSION. 

Both Houses of Parliament met on Saturday about one o’clock. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Hume moved for returns relative to 
Sir Francis Head’s grants of land in Upper Canada; which were or- 
dered. He then proceeded to address the Speaker as follows. 

“ Sir, I am extremely unwilling that this House, that Parliament, should 
separate without offering some few observations to the country, in order that 
the People may be enabled fully to understand and duly to appreciate the situa~ 
tion in which we now find ourselves placed, by the, I must say, extraordinary 
proceedings which have taken place in the other House of Parliament. The 
Reform Bill, it will be recollected, has been carried rather better than two 
years; and you all know how many tedious hours have been vainly, I am sor 
to say, spent by this House in maturing measures to carry the principles o 
Reform laid down in that bill into effect. The measures of progressive, safe, 
salutary, and necessary reform, which have from time to time passed this House, 
have been productive of nothing but satisfaction to the country ; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, Sir, that when we, the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, again present ourselves before our constituents, we may with truth assure 
them, that we did all in our power to insure for them those reforms in the institu- 
tions of the country which they were led to expect would be conceded, and which 
they have a right to demand to be carried. Sir, two sessions* have now 
passed since the Reform Bill became the law of the land ; and I must say, it 
is most mortifying tome, it is most mortifying also to the country, to think that 
up to the present hour not one-tenth part of the benefit which the People had 
a clear an undoubted right to expect, has been granted tothem. Sir, when 
the noble lord the Secretary of State for the Home Department consented to 
carry Reform, he ought to have been prepared to obtain for the People the bene- 
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ficial results of that measure ; and he would no doubt have done so, if those in 
another place” . 

Loud cries of * Order!” interrupted Mr. Hume ; and Sir Freperick 
"TRENCH said that Mr. Hume seemed desirous of having the last word, 
for the purpose of libelling the House of Lords. He wished to know 
from the Speakerwhether Mr. Hume was in order in making a-speech 
to which no reply could be given ?— 

“J contend, Sir that the honourable Member has no: right to take an oppor- 
tunity like this to attack and libel the House of Lords, when there ¢an be no 
time for replying to his observations ; and all I have to-say in conclusion is, 
that I, for one, admire the bold and manly conduct of the House of Lords, and 
that I firmly believe the country at large approve of the course which the other 
branch of the Legislature has taken.” 

Mr. Hume said the gallant officer had been a little premature. He 
should have reserved. what he had to say till his turn came. Knowing 
the disposition to libel in another place, he came to the conclusion that 
he (Mr. Hume) was going to do the same, but he merely intended to 
speak the truth. 

Sir Frepertck TrencuH again appealed to the Speaker. 

Mr. Home confidently affirmed that Sir Frederick had no right to 
interrupt him. There would be no cause for the Speaker’s interfer- 
ence unless he concluded without making a motion. 


Lord Joun Russe.t submitted that, as there was no motion before 
the House, it would be hardly fair in Mr. Hume to make a Jong speech. 

The SPEAKER not uttering a word, 

Mr. Hume proceeded— 

‘¢ Sir, it is my intention to conclude with a motion. I mean to move that a 
return be laid on the table of this House of the number of days and hours of 
each day which this House has sat during the present session; because I think 
it extremely important that the public should have proper information on the 
subject before them, in order that they may see and know with reference to 
what has taken place elsewhere, what has been done by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and those by whom they are supported in this House. At the commence- 
ment of the session, Sir, the country was led to hope that much in the way of 
useful reform would be effected before its termination ; but now the session is 
about to close, and what is the result? Why, that the high expectations which 
the people have been induced to entertain have all proved abortive. Who, then, 
I ask, Sir, are the parties who have been guilty of thus disappointing the just 
anticipations of the country, and preventing the people from obtaining those 
reforms or improvements in the institutions of this country which the people 
have a right to look for and demand? Are they the Members of the House of 
Commons? I know, Sir, that such a charge has: been made against us else- 
where, by a party whose conduct I do not think it necessary to characterize as 
it deserves ; but [ not only deny the justice of the charge, but in behalf of this 
House—( Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” from the Opposition benches )—well, of the 
majority of this House, because I am free to admit that our exertions were con- 
stantly opposed by the minority—a decreasing minority—I unhesitatingly appeal 
to those who are our judges, the constituency and the public generally, 
whether it was not a gross libel on us to say that we (I mean the majority of 
the House) had been negligent of our duty, or forgetful of the interests of 
those whom we represent. That, Sir, is clearly the object of the return for 
which a noble and learned lord moved in another place; and I should be 
wanting in that which I think is due to the Liberal portion of this House, if I 
allowed this session to close without caJling for a return which will show what 
we have done. There has not, I think it will be admitted, been for many years 
so laborious a session as the present—at least I do not remember one during the 
twenty years I have had the honour of a seat in Parliament. We have been at 
our posts early and late; and for one I will say, that I was anxious to see those 
improvements carried into effeet which the country called for. But why do 
we of the House of Commons feel called upon to defend ourselves? For this 
reason, that very little has-been done. And who has been the cause ?—The 
House of Lords; to whose arbitrary and factious proceedings the Commons have 
been compelled to submit. Sir, I have no hesitation in saying, that the mea- 
sures of reform proposed by his Majesty’s Government were calculated to give 
satisfaction to the country, and to promote the welfare of the King’s subjects.” 

He referred to the bills passed by the Commons for reforming the 
Church and the Municipal Corporations of Ireland, which, he con- 
tended, were well calculated to remedy in a great measure the evils of 
those institutions. The conduct of the Commons had been consistent 
with the principles laid down in that resolution by which they had 
turned the Tories out of office—by which they would abide, and again 
turn the Tories out, should they ever again get into office. On the 
principles of that resolution, the Liberal majority took their stand— 

* This was the bond of union on which we acted, and shall resolutely continue 
to act, notwithstanding any differences that exist between us with respect to 
minor points. I hope that no man who at present supports his Majesty’s 
Government, will be either so weak or so vain as to abandon his duty to the 
country, and join the ranks of those who oppose every measure of efficient 
reform that is brought forward. It is not alone the progress of measures con- 
nected with Ireland that has been disturbed ; it is not alone amelioration to the 
people of Ireland that has been prevented by the House of Lords, for, if we look 
at the measures relating to this country, we shall find that the Registration of 

Voters Bill was managed in the same way, and met the same fate. Here then, 
Sir, is an instance in which the Lords have refused to carry into effect an im- 
provement that was required of them, and which the people of England had 
called for. I say, that on this occasion also the Commons did. their duty. It 
was the wish of the Ministers of the Crown to make some concessions to the 
Lords with respect to the amendments insisted on by them in the Registration 
of Voters Bill; but the attempt failed ; and the result must prove a useful lesson 
to the Government, by teaching them the folly of ever again thinking of bring- 
ing forward half-and-half measures, or measures which they were not deter- 
mined to carry through. I hope, however, that his Majesty’s Ministers will 
profit by the experience which they have had, and not in future allow themselves 
to be cajoled, in the expectation of conciliating their enemies,—men who cannot 
be conciliated, who are opposed to them on every essential proposition, and 
determined to stop all reforms either for England or Ireland. measure 
relating to Scotland had also been rejected ; and upon no other ground than to 
show Lord Melbourne that his Government could not carry reform. But are 
we, I ask, Sir, to be stopped and interrupted in this way, without opposing the 
_ by which all our exertions in the cause of Reform are rendered nugatory ? 
ech EN os like to know, suffer this determined opposition to go on much 
we oe roe Mae the question, ‘ How long shall such a power continue?’ 
Lord Ashte wr 4 : eg the whole of this session. [4 Member, we believe 
langhes bor 't be € opposite benches, laughed.} The noble lord opposite 

$ rge him as being one of the minority who by his opposition 
endeavoured to waste the time of the House. The noble lord did all in: his 
omg 4 to contribute to thatend; but I can only say that the House of Lords it 
sao be vd she to es and that a noble lord who charged us with hav- 
imself the most culpable party. It would be much better at 








once to declare, ‘Thus far you shall go and no further;’ but I cannot help 
thinking it a most lamentable thing that so many high-minded noblemen of 
England should suffer themselves to be led away from truth and reason by such 
aman. Sir, I could have no anticipation that so melancholy a result could have 
ensued ; and this I believe is the first time that the Lords ever acted under such 
aleader. Again, the Post-office Bill has been defeated ; but the Commons are 
clearly absolved from all blame in that instance, and the Lords alone stand 
accused. Sir, it may be asked what remedy there is for this evil? The King, 
undoubtedly, has power to apply a remedy, but he will not exercise it; and 
then comes the consideration, what is to be done? If his Majesty will not 
exercise the prerogative of the Crown, the only means left is to stop the Supplies. 
This is a measure which I should be most unwilling to see adopted; but, cer- 
tainly, if no other course be left—unless the People will send to this House a 
larger number of real Reformers than there is in it at present—I shall feel it my 
imperative duty to take that course, however disagreeable it may be. Such a 
proceeding, however, would be found to produce a good moral effect on noble 
lads elsewhere.” 

He contended that the Peers were constituted hereditary legislators 
for the good of the People, not for their own personal advantage— 


‘If they, therefore, stand in the way of Reform, is it not very probable that 
the question may arise ‘ Ought they to continue, except for the purpose of utility 
alone?’ The Corporations were all, or at all events the major part of them, 
older than the Peers; and if the Corporations of Ireland were to be swept away; 
I can see no reason why the Peers should be allowed to escape, particularly as 
I shall be enabled to prove that they are unfit for what the constitution assigned 
them. Sir, I do not think that the other House can reject a proposition 
coming from this for reforming themselves, when they were not only willing to 
sweep away Corporations altogether in Ireland, but had assented to the Reform 
of this House. When we meet again, Sir, (which I trust will be in November, be - 
cause I think the Government should call the House together as soon as possible; ) 
I hope his Majesty’s Ministers will send up their measures as fast as possible 
to the Lords, and let the other House of Parliament do with them what they 
please. It is only by such means that we can obtain for the People what they de- 
sire, and what the Reform Bill intended to give them ; and should the Lords per- 
severe in the course they have pursued, it may speedily become a question, ‘ Of 
what use are the Peers?’ Are we, Sir, to be told, when we know that a 
change has taken place in the Monarchy, after a change has been effected in 
the constitution of this House, that no change should take place in the House 
of Lords, even though it will not allow the business of the country to be carried 
on in a constitutional and proper way, and sets itself in opposition to all popular 
rights, and above all popular control? Sir, the contest which is going on is, 
whether the Aristocracy or Democracy shall have the aseendancy—whether the 
the Peers or the Government of the People of England shall prevail. The 
business of the country ought to be carried on by the Representatives of the 
People; but the House of Lords denied this, and therefore arrayed themselves 
in opposition to all good measures, and re a stop to all improvements, Al- 
though our object is to strengthen and purify the constitution, and render it 
exactly what it should be, the noble lord the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment has declared that he could not agree to any organic change. The con- 
duct pursued elsewhere may, however, induce him and others who think as he 
does, to believe that the conclusion to which he had come was too hasty a one, 
and that even a change—an organic change—will be necessary. The change 
which the country wants is nothing more than a good aad cheap government.” 


Mr. Hume referred to Post-office and other Bills calculated to 
lessen the burden of taxation and the cost of justice, but which the 
Peers had nevertheless rejected. Whether he looked at England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland, he found that reform had been denied by the House 
of Lords. But the day of reform was sure to arrive. 


Here Mr. Hume was interrupted by the Usher of the Black Rod, 
who summoned the Commons to attend his Majesty in the House of 
Peers. The Speaker and the Members present accordingly went to 
the House of Peers. Mr. Azpercrompy delivered the usual address, 
detailing the measures of the session. The Royal assent was given to 
several bills ; and then 


The Kine read the following Speech ; laying particular emphasis on 
that part of it which related to the state of Ireland. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen—The state of the public business enables me at length 
to relieve you from further attendance in Parliament ; and in termivating your labours, 
I have again to acknowledge the zeal with which you have applied yourselves to the 
public business, and the attention which you have bestowed upon the important sub- 
jects which I brought under your consideration at the opening of the Session. 

“ The assurances of friendly dispositions which I receive from all Foreign Powers 
enable me to congratulate you upon the prospect that peace will continue undisturbed. 

“T lament deeply that the internal state of Spain still renders that country the only 
exception* to the general tranquillity which prevails in the rest of Europe; and I regret 
that the hopes which have been entertained of the termination of the civil war have 
not hitherto been realized. In fulfilment of the engagements which I contracted by 
the treaty of Quadruple Alliance, I have afforded the Queen of Spain the cooperation 
of a part of my naval force; and I continue to look with unabated solicitude to the 
restoration of that internal peace in Spain, which was one of the main objects of the 
Quadruple Treaty, and which is so essential to the interests of all Europe. 

“Tam happy to be able to inform you, that my endeavours to remove the misunder- 
standing which had arisen between France and the United States have been crowned 
with complete success, The good offices which for that purpose I tendered to the two 
Governments, were accepted by both in the most frank and conciliatory spirit; and the 
relations of friendship have been reestablished between them in a manner satisfactory 
and honourable to both parties. I trust that this circumstance will tend to draw still 
closer the ties which connect this country with two great and friendly nations, with 
which they have so many important relations in common.* 

“ T have regarded with interest your deliberations upon the Report of the Commis- 
sion appointed to consider the state of the Dioceses in England and Wales; and I have 
cheerfully given my assent to the measures which have been presented to me for 
carrying into effect some of these most important recommendations, 

“It is with no ordinary satisfaction [ have learned that you have, with much labour, 
brought to maturity enactments upon the difficult subject of Tithes in England and 
Wales, which will, I trust, prove in their operation equitable to all the districts con- 
cerned, and generally beneficial in their results. 

“ The passing of the acts for Civil Registration and for Marriages in England, has 
afforded much satisfaction. Their provisions have been framed upon those large prin- 
ciples of religious freedom which, with a due regard to the welfare of the Established 
Church in this country, I have always been desirous of maintaining and promoting ; 
and they will also conduce to the greater certainty of titles and to the stability of pro- 


< ti has been to me a source of the most lively gratification, to observe the tran- 
quillity which has prevailed, and the diminution of crimes which has lately taken place 
in Ireland, I trust that perseverance ina just and impartial system of Government 
will encourage this good disposition, and enable that country to develop her great 
national resources. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I thank you for the liberality with which 
you have voted, not only the ordinary Supplies of the year, but the additional sums re- 

uired to provide for an increase in my Naval force, I am also gratified to perceive 
that you have made provision for the full amount of compensation awarded to the 


*® Thecopy of the S h as it appeared inthe Ministerial journals of Saturday, 
from which it was copied into our pees impression last week, contained the words 

inted above in Italics; but on Monday a corrected version was put forth, “ am excep- 
tion” being substituted for “the only exception;” and the words “ with which they 
have so many important relations in common" being omitted, 
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owners of slaves in my Colonial possessions, and that the obligations entered iato by 
the Legislature have thus been strictly fallitled. 

“The increased productivevess of the public revenue has enabled you to meet those 
charges, and, at the same time, to repeal or reduce taxes, of which some were injurious 


in their effects upon my people, and others unequal in their pressure upon various parts 
of my dominions abroad, 

“The present condition of maunfactures and commerce affords a subject of congiatu- 
laticn, provided the activity which prevails be guided by that caution aud prudence 
which experience has proved to be necessary to stable prosperity. 

“My Lords and Geutlemen—The advanced period of the year, and the length of time 
daring which you have been employed in publ affairs, must render you desirous of 
returning to your respective counties. You will there resume those duties which are in 
importance inferior only to your legislative functions ; aud your influence and example 
will greatly conduce to the maintenance of tranquillity, the encouragement of industry, 
and the coufirmation of those mo.al and religious habits and principles which are 
essential to the wellbeing of every community.” 

The Lorp Cuancettor then announced that Parliament was pro- 
rogued to Thursday the 20th of October. ‘The King left the House 
of Lords; and the Commons retired to their own chamber, where the 
SPEAKER read a copy of the King’s Speech; after which the Members 
separated. 


THE REGISTRATION ACT—THE MARRIAGE ACT. 


SEverat of the papers have published the Registration and Marriage 
Acts at full length; but in this shape they are unintelligible without 
close inspection; and even then, to the general reader they will be little 
better than a mass of verbiage. Instead, therefore, of printing them 
entire, we have made an abstract of their principal provisions in a form 
which anybody may understand. ‘They who require a very minute 
knowledge of the law, for professional purposes, must of course refer 
to the Acts themselves. 

The Act for the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, pro- 
vides, first, for the establishment of a General Register-office in Lon- 
don, to be under the superintendence of a Registrar- General, appointed 
by the King, with a salary of 1000/. ayear; next, for the establishment 
of District Registry-offices, in such places as the Guardians of the Poor 
shall select; with District Registrars, to be named by the Guardians, 
subject to the approval of the Registrar- General: all this being for the 
registration of births and deaths. The cost of the General Register- 
office, including salaries of officers, is to be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund; the expense of the District Register-office, but not 
the remuneration of the officers, is to come out of the Poor-rate. 
The Clerk of the Guardians in every Union is to have the option 
of accepting or refusing the office of Superintendent Registrar 
over all the District Registrars of the Union. Where there are no 
Guardians under the Poor-law, the Poor-law Commissioners are to 
have the appointment of the District and Superintendent Registrars. 
Proper books and strong boxes are to be furnished by the Registrar- 
General to each Superintendent Registrar, for the use of the district 
under his superintendence. Every district Registrar is required to 
ascertain every birth and death within his district, and to register the 
same, after the Ist of March next; and the father or mother of every 
child, and, in case of their death or absence, the occupier of every 
house in which a child may be born or a person die, is required, witbin 
forty-two days after the birth or death, to give the Registrar the parti- 
culars he is empowered to ask for; or they may voluntarily give the in- 
formation within forty-two days after a birth or five days after a death. 
Captains of vessels are to keep registries of births or deaths at sea, 
and transmit the same to the Regi-trar- General, who is to enter such 
Notices in a marine register-book. In case the birth of a child is not 
registered within forty-two days after it occurred, the father or guardian 
may state the circumstances of the birth to the registrar of the district, 
within six months after the birth; and then the entry must be made in 
the presence of the Superintendent Registrar; who is to have a fee 
of 2s. 6d., and the District Registrar a fee of 5s., unless the delay has 
been occasioned by his fault. Any person registering or causing to 
be registered the birth of any child after the expiration of the forty-two 
days, except in the manner specified above, is to forfeit 501. After 
the expiration of six months, a birth is forbidden to be registered, un- 
less it took place at sea; under a penalty of 50/1. In case a child is 
baptized within six months after the registration of its birth, a certifi- 
cate of its baptism may be required from the clergyman or officiating 
minister, on payment to him of one shilling; and the Registrar is re- 
quired to add the name of the child to the original entry of its birth, 
also receiving a shilling. Some person present at the death of any 
person must, within eight days after the death, give information there- 
of, if so required, to the Registrar of the district; who, if nobody was 
present at the death, is authorized to get what information he can from 
persons in or near the house, or others. ‘The deaths of persons dying 
at sea are to be registered by the captains of the vessels, and signified 
by them to the Registrar-General. Certificates of the registries of 
deaths are to be given, without fee, to the undertaker, or person charged 
with burying the deceased ; and such certificates are to be handed over 
to the clergyman officiating at the burial. Every clergyman burying a 
person without a certificate, and not giving notice of having done so 
within seven days to the Registrar, is to forfeit 102. for each offence. 
Persons giving information of births or deaths are to sign their names 
in the register with their descriptions and places of abode. The Re- 
gistrar is to make out a quarterly statement of the registered births 
and deaths, and present it to the Superintendent Registrar, who is to 
sign his name to it; and upon the production of the document so cer- 
tified to the Guardians of the Poor, the Registrar is to receive 2s. 6d. 
for the first twenty entries, and one shilling for each subsequent entry, 
to be paid out of the Poor-rate. 

The Registrar-General is to furnish every Rector, Vicar, or Cu- 
rate, of churches or chapels in which marriages may be solemnized, 
and to every Quaker and Jew properly authorized by their respective 
sects to solemnize marriages, duplicate marriage register-books; in 
both of which, entries of marriages performed by them are to be 
entered, and countersigned by two witnesses. Copies of the entries so 
made are to be sent, in the months of April, July, October, and Ja- 
nuary, to the Superintendent Registrar. The District Registrar is to 
send copies of the births and deaths to the Superintendent Reyistrar, 
who is to send them to the Registrar-General in London. When the 
duplicate marriage register books are filled, the clergyman, or officer of 
the Jewish or Quaker Society, is to retain one copy, and give the 





other to the Superintendent Registrar; who is to send it to the Regis. 
trar-General. Searches in the register-books may be made over the en- 
tries in one year, for a shilling ; for every additional year, sixpence extra 
is to be charged ; and for a general search, 5s. ; and the sum of 2s. 6d. 
is to be paid for a certificate. Fines and forfeitures under the Act are 
to be recovered before any two Justices of the Peace, but where the 
fine imposed exceeds 5/., a right of appeal to the Quarter-sessions is 
allowed. The correspondence of the Registrar-General is to be 
postage-free. After detailing the particulars we have abstracted in 
forty-eight cumbrous clauses, it is provided, in clause 49th, “ that 
nothing herein contained shall affect the registration of baptisms or 
burials as now by law established, or the right of any officiating 
minister to receive the fees now usually paid for the performance or 
registration of any baptism, burial, or marriage.” We suppose the 
meaning of this clause to be, that the present modes of baptizing, mar- 
rying, and burying, may be continued, if the parties wish to adhere to 
them ; but, in addition, they must conform to the regulations laid down 
in the new law. 

The Marriage Act begins by providing for the continuance of the 
present mode of celebrating marriages by licence, and by bans also dh 
the production of the Registrar’s certificate; to be obtained in the 
manner subsequently described. Marriages by Jews and Quakers may 
be solemnized as at present, on the production of the Registrar’s certifi- 
cate. The Superintendent Registrar of Births and Deaths is also to 
be the Superintendent Registrar of Marriages. To him parties wish- 
ing to be married are to give notice of their intention. It is necessary 
that they should have lived for seven days within the district of the 
Superintendent Registrars, to whom they give the notice; and if they 
live in separate districts, distinct notices must be given to the 
Superintendent- Registrar of their respective districts. The names, 
surnames, and profession of the parties, and ‘the place wherein they 
mean to be married, must be specified in the notice, with the 
time of residence in the district. The notice is to be filed, 
and a copy made in the marriage notice-book, on payment of a shil- 
ling. If the Superintendent Registrar is Clerk of the Guardians of 
the Poor, he is to read the notices at three weekly meetings of the 
Guardians, after the conclusion of other business; and if the Superin- 
tendent- Registrar is not the Clerk, he is to transmit to the Clerk the 
notices to be read by that officer. After the expiration of seven days 
from the day when the notice was given, marriages by licence may be 
solemnized; and after the expiration of twenty-one days, marriages 
without licence may take place; the Superintendent- Registrar issuing 
a certificate, on payment of a shilling, that the law has been complied 
with by the parties. Persons authorized by the existing law to forbid a 
marriage, may do so under the new law, by writing the word “ for- 
bidden,” with his or her name, and the reason of interference. The 
Superintendent Registrar is empowered to issue licences, on payment 
of 3l. each above the value of the stamps ; having given a bond to the 
Registrar-General for the execution of his duties to the amount of 
1002. : this power of giving licences does not, however, extend to those 
churches and chapels where marriages may now be solemnized by 
licence by clergymen of the Established Church, but only to such 
buildings within his district as are licensed for the solemnization of 
marriages under the new law. One of the parties wishing to be mar- 
ried by licence, must appear personally before the Superintendent 
Registrar, and swear that there is no lawful impediment to the mar- 
riage ; that one of the parties has resided for fifteen days previous to 
the granting of the licence in the district where the marriage is to be 
solemnized; and that if either of the parties, not being a widow or 
widower, is under twenty-one years of age, the consent of those 
whose consent is now by law required has been given to the 
marriage. Any person, on payment of 5s., may enter a caveat 
against the granting of the licence or certificate; and the Super- 
intendent- Registrar must satisfy himself that the party objecting 
has no just cause of objection before he can issue the licence 
or certificate. If a marriage is not solemnized within three months 
after the issue of the licence or certificate, it cannot take place 
without a fresh licence or certificate. The Superintendent Registrar’s 
certificate is to be given to clergymen of the Church of England, and to 
the persons duly authorized to marry Jews and Quakers at the time of 
the marriage; but the Superintendent Registrar himself, or a person 
appointed by him, is to be present at the marriages of Dissenters in 
their own chapels, and in all other places, not of the Established 
Church, or belonging to Jews or Quakers, registered for the solemni- 
zation of marriage under the act. Marriages, in such registered 
places, must be performed with open doors; between the hours 
of eight and twelve; in the presence of the Registrar and at least 
two credible witnesses; and each of the parties must make the 
following declaration in some part of the ceremony — “I do so- 
lemnly declare, that I know not of any lawful impediment why 1, 
A. B., may not be joined in matrimony to C. D.” And each of the 
parties shall say to the other—* I call upon these persons here present 
to witness, that I, A. B., do take thee, C. D., to be my lawful wedded 
wife (or husband).” Persons objecting to marry in any such registered 
building, may appear before the Superintendent Registrar, the Registrar 
of the district, or his deputy, and two credible witnesses, and be mar-%® 
ried by making the above declarations. In every case, the prescribed 
notices must be given of the intention to marry. For every marriage 
by licence, performed before the Superintendent Registrar, 10s. is to 
be paid ; if by notice, only 5s. Provision is made for appointing new 
places for the solemnization of marriage according to the forms of the 
Church in populous districts, where the parish-church may be incon- 
veniently situated. Persons entering caveats against marriages on 
frivolous grounds, are to be liable to proceedings fordamages. Parties 
solemnizing marriages in places not now legalized, or not registered 
under the act, to be guilty of felony, and Superintendent Registrars 
issuing licences or certificates contrary to the act, to be also deemed 
guilty of felony. Provision is made for the periodical transmission of 
copies of entries of marriages to the General Register-office in London, 
and for the registering of places for the solemnization of marriages. 

This act, as well as the Registration Act, comes into general opera- 
tion on the Ist of next March. 
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Che Caurt. 


Tue King gave a grand dinner in St. George’s Hall, Windsor 
Castle, on Monday, in honour of his own birth-day. The Dutchess of 
Kent and Princess the Victoria were present at the entertainment; to- 
gether with 170 of the nobility; though the only name mentioned by 
the Court chronicler is that of the Earl of Winchilsea. 

Their Majesties, with a numerous company, went to Egham Races 
on Tuesday; and on Thursday the King again honoured the course 
with his presence. 

The Royal Levees at St. James’s Palace have been postponed till 
further notice. 

It is expected that their Majesties will go to Brighton, for the 
season, on the Ist of October. 





The Metropolis. 

A public meeting, very numerously attended, was held on Tuesday 
evening, at the Chapel, Chapel Court, Southwark, for the purpose oi 
*‘ memorializing the Secretary of State respecting the enormous powers 
of the Poor-Law Commissioners,” and petitioning “for such altera- 
tions in the Poor-law as might be considered necessary by the meeting.” 
Four resolutions were adopted by the meeting,—to the effect, that the 
Poor-law is a violation of the laws of God and man, tyrannical, intole- 
rable; unchristian, cruel, and calculated to “grind the:poor to the 
earth ;” that a memorial founded on the resolutious should be drawn up 
by a Committee, and being signed by the rate-payers, should be pre- 
sented to Lord John Russell; and that the Guardians of the Poor in 
the parish of St. George the Martyr had deserved the thanks of the 
meeting for their spirited resistance to “ the tyranny and inhumanity of 
the Poor-law Commissioners.” 

_ Mr. Harvey was in the chair. Mr. Humphrey sent an apology for 
his absence ; caused, he said, bya previous engagement. ‘This commu- 
nication was received with groans and hisses. Mr. Harvey twice ad- 
dressed the meeting in a strain that highly delighted the assembly, and 
accorded entirely with the spirit of the resolutions. He said— 

The working of the bill illustrated the entire policy of the Government. 
The Poor. law Commissioners must have torn their hearts from their breasts 
before they could have promulgated the horrid decree that infirmity was a crime, 
and should be treated as such—before they declared the house of sorrow was a 
gaol, and the fit companions of dejected innocence were to be found in convicted 
culprits. With them age inspired no veneration, infancy no love, virtue no 
respect. Cold and heartless calculators, they see no humanity but in economy— 
no sympathy but in shillings saved. Who empowered these creatures of the law 
to set at nought the benignant laws of the Creator? But let not himself or this 
meeting be misunderstood. We were not the advocates of criminal idleness— 
fastening the young and healthy and powerful upon the industry of the working 
classes. No man in the meridian of his days, and unaffected by disease, ought 
to be allowed to live upon the toi! of his neighbour. We say here, as in the 
House of Commons, that there ought to be neither parish paupers nor peer 
paupers: laziness and luxury are equally odious, when sustained by the industry 
of a virtuouscommunity ; both ought tobe denounced, execrated, and despised. 
Here it was that we traced the odious working of the partial system of Govern- 
ment. Propose to revise the Pension. list, crowded as it is with titled vice and 
degenerate nobility, panders to corruption and the basest passions; and we 
have the Ministers of a Reform Government interposing their perverted sym- 
pathies, and pleading for their relatives and friends, whom they have fastened 
upon the State, and whom they would be compelled to support but for this das 
tardly perversion of the People’s treasures. But they do not hesitate to send 
forth their hired Commissioners to revise the house-list of a parish, who wring 
from the decrepit matron, tottering upon the threshold of her final home, even 
her paltry allowance of a shilling, and tell her she can no longer be allowed to 
receive it except as the inmate of a dungeon, breathing the polluted air of vice, 
derangement, and disease. Is this the humanity of a Reform Cabinet? Is 
this the creed of the English Church? Is this gross partiality to be endured in 
a Christian land? * * * Shall an industrious artisan, who offers a frac- 
tured arm as the evidence of his willing labour, be hurried, regardless of his 
agonizing sufferings, of the entreaties of his wife, the tears of his children— 
shall this valuable citizen of a free country be torn from his homely comforts, 
to be tossed upon the straw and in the bed of a parish bastile, surrounded by all 
that is odious to the eye of independence and shocking to the feelings of de- 
cency? Humanity appeals from the cell to Heaven, and says, such things shall 
not be. The helpless infant, the hoary head, the subject of passing accidents, 
must be differently treated. Relief to them must not be termed a degradation— 
it is their mght, and they must have it. Heaven and humanity have ratified 
their claim—law and justice must concede it. Death must not be approached 
through a dungeon—at least, not by the industrious poor. Shadows are too 
thickly scattered around their path to deny to them the solace of decent comforts 
in their way to their final home. Here, at least, let us vindicate our claim to 
be Christians. * * As things now are worked, a Poor-law Commis- 
stoner is regarded by the rate-payer as an intruder, and by the poor as a bar- 
barian—a concentrated iceberg, without heart, without feeling, without 
humanity—a creature without Christianity, a tyrant without restraint, a 
despotic demon. He was the offspring of the proud, begotten out of selfishness. 

{Mr. Harvey ought to be ashamed of uttering such balderdash as 
this, and of lending himself to such absurd misrepresentations. In- 
stead of an acute and well-informed advocate of popular rights, he 
seems to aim at* the character of a declaiming demagogue. He wiil 
soon find successful competitors in his new trade, among persons far 
inferior to himself in talent. ] 





At a Court of East India Directors, held on Wednesday, Mr. 
Charles May Lushington was provisionally appointed a member of the 
Council of Fort St. George, to succeed Mr. George Edward Rus- 
sell on the completion of that gentleman’s term of service, or in case 
of any previous vacancy. Mr. George William Anderson was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Edward Ironside in the Council of Bombay, 
under a similar arrangement. 


The Vestry of St. Paul’s, Covent’Garden, held a meeting yesterday ; 
and after some discussion, agreed to a Poor-rate of ls. 3d. in the pound : 
the Guardians of the Poor said that 1s. 9d. would be required. A 
penny Church-rate was then proposed. Mr. Hoare, Churchwarden, 
said that the refusal of the rate last year had forced them to contract 
a debt of 2007. Mr. Walker moved that the consideration of the ques- 
ag be adjourned for three months. The numbers were equal, with 
the vote of the Rector, who presided. The original motion for the 
Tate was then put, and negatived, by 27 to 24. 
Pe Vestry of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, have reduced the salaries 


the parish-clerk and beadles, and refused to allow the usual sum of 





two guineas for ringing the bells on days of visitation. These re- 
trenchments have excited the wrath of the Church party, who wish to 
keep up the Establishment at the expense of Dissenters. 

Dr. Sharpey, lecturer on anatomy in Edinburgh, has been elected 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the London University. 


The Bow Street officers seized 4,500 sheets of unstamped news- 
papers on Thursday. 

At the Thames Police-office, on Wednesday, William Shepherd, a 
waterman, was charged with an assault on George Lynch, the master 
of the George Canning, a Woolwich steam-bout. Captain Lynch gave 
the following testimony— 

His vessel was going down the River, witha great number of passengers om 
board ; and ine Limehouse-reach met the defendant, who was in his wherry, 
rowing across the stream towards Pageant’s stairs, Rotherithe. He hailed him 
to row clear of the steamer: instead of which, he rowed right across her bows: 
and witness immediately directed the engines to be eased, to prevent his being 
run down; and the vessel was stopped, The prisoner's boat then cleared the 
bows in safety 5 on which he backed his wherry aster, went aft, and, taking @ 
staple oat of a box, threw it at witness. The instrument passed over the en- 
gineet’s head, who was standing up above thé engine reom, struck the paddle- 
box, and rebounding fell on him, but without doing him any material injury. 
The prisoner then picked up another’staple, and threw it at the mate, who was 
at the wheel. He stocped, and the iron staple just missed his head, and fell om, 
the deck, where it stuck. 

The iron staples with sharp points were produced. The prisoner 
said, that he was much alarmed when he saw the steamer coming down 
fast upon him, and “sung out;” but the people on board laughed at 
him; which put bim in such a rage that he threw the staples at the 
people in the steamer. He was very sorry for what he had done. 

Mr. Broderip the Magistrate said, it was a most infamous proceed 
ing. The sharpness of the staples was proved by their sticking in the 
deck: if they had struck any person, death mizht have ensued. Mr. 
Ballantine said, he lad frequently observed, that when steamers were 
going along with every possible precaution, the watermen put them- 
selves right in the way, and began hooting and throwing missiles at the 
passengers. 

The prisoner was fined 81. and costs. Mr. Massey, owner of the 
steam-boat, begged the Magistrates to remit the fine, gn account of the 
prisoner's poverty. Mr. Broderip said he was surprised at the request, 
and refused to grant it. = 





The Duke of Brunswick accompanied Mrs. Graham on Monday, 
in a balloon ascent from the Flora Gardens, Bayswater. The Times 
penny-a-liner gives the following account of the commencement of the 
expedition: its tern ination, it will be seen, was ‘*no joke.” 

“ Tis Royal Highness came on the groun’ a little after three o'clock, accome 
panied by several elegantly dressed ladies, with whom he entered into a lively 
conversation. He was dressed in a chocolate coat, dark waistcoat, and light 
trousers, and blue silk handkerchief with gold spots. His hat was of the 
Quaker make. Mrs. Graham wore a blue silk cottage bonnet, and green silk 
pelisse. The Duke carried a red and Mrs. Graham a white and red flag. 
When the Duke and Mrs. Graham entered the car, considerable applause took 
place; which his Serene Highness graciously returned. His cheeks, which 
appeared flushed before entering, partook, we thought, of paleness before be 
left the Flora Gardens. The balloon on its rising took a north-easterly direc- 
tion, and kept in sight a considerable time; the Duke and Mrs. Graham wave 
ing their flags uotil they were lost sight of. Several of the Duke's friends 
shook hands with him at parting. It was rather singular to observe him take 
up an umbrella with him.” 

The Duke himself, or somebody writing in his name, has furnished 
an account of what happened unul he and bis companion reached the 
earth again. 

“ After ascending a considerable height, it appeared to me as if the balloon suddenly 
became motionless ueither ascending nor descending ; aud on my inquiring the reasom 
of Mrs. Graham, she replied, that when she ascended with a person who had never 
before been with a ballcon, she did not like going too bigh, for far the effect would be 
disagreeable to them. Ll answered ber. that | telt no nupleasant effect whatsoever from 
the altitude we had attained, and that [ wished to get out of sight of the earth alto- 
gether, Mrs. Graham upon this threw ont a cousiderable quanticy of ballast ; and we 
then ascended to so high a poin: as completely to lose sight oi fe rra firma ; for although 
I kept my telescope constantly to my ese, L could perevive no trace of it. 1 then re- 
marked to Mrs. Graham, that the position ia which we then were was muc! more agree= 
able to me than when the earth was visible; the car having the appearance of floating 
on the clouds, similar to a vessel on the sea. Mrs. Graham at that moment drew my 
attention to a most beautiful appearance in the clouds, which by the refiaction of the 
sun’s rays, gave a perfect reflection of the balloon aud the car, with ourselves ; adding, 
that such a phaaomenucn was most ex raodinary, aud very seldom witnessed. Much 
to my disappoin.ment, we soon regained sight of the earth; when TL again expressed 
a desire to ascend higher; but Mrs. Graham said she was alraid we had not sufficient 
ascending power tu do so that day. She then discharged some ballast fiom the safety 
bay, but rather declined to accede to my request to discharge all its conteuts; which 
rendered its effect very slight, as we remained nearly in equilibrium, Mrs, Graham, 
at my request, then explained to me the management of the valve of the balloon. 
Shortly afterwards, | asked beri! my rising on my seat, to take off my great-coat, would 
disturb the balance of the car; but upon her assuring me it would not, | did so, feeling 
it very warm. 

“Fiom that moment, in my opinion. we commenced our descent; although Mrs,‘ 
Graham thought the contrary; but she was convineed of her error by paper bein, 
thiown ont. At this period, Mrs. Graham asked me if [ did not feel considerable pain 
in wy ears; and upou my assuring her of the contrary, she said I was possessed of 
Very strong nerves. I, however, soon experienced it to a very severe degree. 

* The batloon at this period commenced twisting round, like a hoop, in its continued 
descent; when Mrs. Graham asked me if it were disagreeable, saying it was occasioned 
by our having entered a different current of air. LT replied, that 1 did uot much admire 
it, but that [felt uo giddiness from it. Mrs. Graham then threw cat the grapple on 
one side and the saety-hag on the other; the rope of which latter was so short, that 
it kept dangling about half a yard below.the car,--a circumstance which appeared 
much to dissatisty her, She theu asked whether it would make me giddy to look dowa 
from the car, and observe what the grappling-iron was duing., I immediately did sa, 
and replied it had noeffict upon me. She next inquired if | remembered her informing 
me the balloon would be couverted into a parachute, and requested me to observe it 
was then in that state. LT then saw her mount upon her seat, aud lay hold of the ropes 
which fastene:t the car tu the balloon. She desired me to do the same; observing, we 
were coming down rather faster than she wished. I followed her advice, although deli- 
berately observing that we were at so great a distance from the earth that L could not 
yet distinguish one object from another ; but L had scarcely put myself in the position re- 
quired, when LT felt the car strike with the utmost violence on the ground, aud overturn; 
the balloon itself touching the earth, and dragging us about thirty yards, until it rose 
again, By the violence of the shock, | was thrown headfuremost out of, the car at the 
height of about eighteen feet; bat Leon rived to fall upon my hands, aud escape wnin- 
jured. Having gamed my feet, I had the great grief of seeing Mrs. Graham fall from 
the ear, from a mach higher distance than | had fallen; and from the apparently life- 
less maner in which she lay, | was at first fearful she was killed, I immediately ng 
ceeded to her, aud found she had fallev on her head, and was quite insensible. re 
Moor?, the farmer ou wlose grounds we had fallen, with a number of his people, soom 
came to my assistance; when the uufortunate lady was conveyed to the residence of 
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that gentleman, Converse Farm, in the parish of Doddinghurst, near the town of 
Brentwood, Essex; where she still remains. I instantly desired medical assistance 
might be sent for; and she was soon attended by Mr. Barlow, a surgeon, of the neigh- 
bourhood; whose opinion at this moment is, that there is a serious concussion of the 
brain, and injury within the abdomen; but, notwithstanding her great danger, he does 
~ not despair of her life.” 

Mrs. Graham, who was advanced in pregnancy, has been delivered of 
astill-born child: her life is despaired of. The balloon was found 
very much shattered—in a lane, far from the place where it first 
descended. 

Mr. Graham has published a brief account of the accident ; which 
differs in some particulars from that of the Duke of Brunswick— 

“ The balloon descended on the farm of Mr. Amor, at Doddinghurst, near 
Brentwood, Essex ; at which time it was blowing a sharp breeze. The Duke 
of Brunswick immediately got out of the car, with perfect safety. The loss of 
his weight caused the balloon to ascend suddenly ; and the grappling-iron tore 
away from the hedge, which Mrs. Grakam hoped had been secure, and, 
catching in the bank, caused a jerk, which threw her out upon the ground from 
avheight of several feet. This was attributable to her great anxiety respecting 
the Duke,,whom she was looking at, fearing that the grappling-iron would 
strike him, and standing in the car, without taking hold of the lines.” 

This accident will probably cool the desire of our grandees for “ bal- 
looning.” 


An inquest was held on Tuesday, on the body of Mrs. Mary Am 
Crannis, the wife of a shopkeeper in the City, who was drowned on 
Monday week in leaving the Enterprise, Hull steamer, on board of 
which vessel she had been with her husband, taking leave of some 
friends. Mr. John Crannis, brother of the deceased’s husband, gave 
the foll »wing testimony, embracing the facts of the case— 

He went on board the Enterprise to proceed to Hull; and his brother and 
sister-in-law accompanied him, to see him off. They had not been on board 
above a minute before the vessel sheered off; and when out in the stream, a 
boat was called to take his brother and sister-in-law, and a Mr. Sadley, on 
shore. The men belonging to the steamer let the gangway-ladder down; and 
his sister-in-law was the last who descended. While doing so, witness heard 
one of the men say, * Look sharp—we are just going to set the steam on.” 
The vessel at that moment went on; and his sister-in-law fell between the boat 
and the vessel, and the boat was swamped. Witness begged of the captain to 

ut him on shore, and told him he had drowned his sister-in-law and others. 
3ut the vessel kept on her course down the Pool, though the people in the 
vessels around hallooed to the captain that he had drowned several persons. 
Witness was put ashore at Rotherhithe. He attributed the accident to gross 
neglect on the part of those who had the management of the steamer. 

Several witnesses spoke of the hurried and careless manner in which 
passengers were taken on board and put off the steam-boats in the 
Thames: it seemed that a, minute’s time was worth more than a 
man’s life. It appeared that no notice was given to the captain or pilot 
that any person was going on shore; and that the steam was ordered to 
be “set on” in ignorance that there was any cause for delay. The 
Coroner said, that there was as much blame on one side as the other ; 
that no person was criminally affected by what had occurred, and that it 
was a casé for a deodand. After two hours’ consideration, the Jury 
returned a verdict of “* Accidental Death,” with a deodand of 100d on 
the steam-boat: they also expressed their belief that “ the people” on 
board the Enterprise had been guilty of culpable negligence. 

The Comet, Gravesend steam-packet, on her voyage to: London en 
Tuesday afternoon, ran down a boat containing four gentlemen in 
Bugsby’s Hole, between Greenwich and Woolwich. ‘Lhe steamer was 
coming up the river at full speed; and the boat, containing the four 
amateurs, was going the same way. The captain made signs for them 
to proceed in a particular direction; but, from some misunderstanding, 
and alarmed by the velocity of the Comet, they did not do so, and the 
steamer struck their boat and yan it down. Two of the party jumped 
out on one side of the boat, and two on the other, with great dexterity, 
in order to avoid the paddles, not more than tivo seconds before the 
collision took place, and thus saved their lives. The steamer was 
stopped and a boat instantly lowered, which picked up one gentleman. 
The others were saved by the skiff of the Henry, Captain Lambert, 
and other ships’ boats, the men in which displayed praiseworthy alacrity. 
They were all taken to London in the Comet, and were provided with 
dry clothing. The boat was cut in two, and the escape of the gentle- 
men was really miraculous.— Times. 

An old woman was robbing the garden of Mr. ‘Taylor of Camberwell, 
on Tuesday night; when she fell into a well, sixteen yards deep, with 
about two yards depth of water in it. She rose after her first tumble, 
and contrived to hang by a projection on the inside of the well, till her 
a of “murder” brought Mr. Taylorto her assistance. She suffered 
no hurt. 





Che Country. 

There was a closer contest for the representation of Warwick than 

we had anticipated ; being aware that the Liberals did not expect to 

eatry their candidate this time, and that they were behind their anta- 

onists in preparation. However, it was a very hard run; the numbers 
ing, 
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464 
434 
Tory majority .........000. 30 

The nomination took place on Monday, and the election on Tues- 
day. The numbers polled show no reaction in favour of Toryism; 
Sir Charles Greville having received 564, and the Liberal candidate, 
Mr. Bolton King, 478 votes, at the general election. The Tory, it 
thus appears, polled 100 votes fewer, the Reformer 44 votes fewer than 
at the last contest. 

Mr. James, formerly Member for Carlisle, is to be the Liberal can- 
didate to succeed Mr. Blamire, whose appointment as Chief Tithe 
Commissioner obliges him to vacate his seat for East Cumberland. 
The new writ was moved for on Friday last. No Tory candidate has 
yet appeared. 

Mz. George Lyall, formerly the Tory Member for the City of Lon- 
don, is spoken of as a candidate in the room of Mr. Praed for Yar- 
mouth. 

The Tories of Birmingham talk of bringing forward Sir Jobn 





Walsh at the next election. In that case, the Spooner party must be 
prepared to pay expenses; for Sir John Walsh has been Member for 
Sudbury, a very expensive place, and stood a costly contest in 1834 
for Radnorshire. Besides, Sir John is a tolerably shrewd person, and 
dislikes “ bleeding” for the profit of Tory tavern-keepers. 

Three candidates (besides Mr. Kearsley), all Tories, intend to offer 
themselves to the immaculate constituency of Wigan: but Mr. Kears- 
ley will probably order an uncommonly large beer-barrel to be un- 
plugged, and then the Tories will never desert their old friend. The 
names of the new competitors are Captain Ward, Mr. Lord, and Lord 
Lindsay. Have these gentlemen calculated the cost of malt-liquor, 
and the capacity of a “‘ Wigan fellow?” 

The Manchester constituency stands at 11,122 voters, according to 
the Overseers’ lists. The calculation at the time of the Reform Bill 
was that it would reach 12,723; and Manchester has increased rapidly 
in population since 1832, od 


In the following letter to the Secretary of the Hull Reform Asso- 
ciation, a copy of which appears in the Hull Advertiser of yesterday, 
Mr. Hutt has given his opinion to his constituents of the result of the 
late session. It will be found to coincide very much with our own. 
Now is the time for a free interchange of sentiments between Re- 
formers and their Representatives in the House of Commons. 

“TO THE SECRETARY OF THE REFORM ASSOCIATION, HULL. 
“ Gibside, 20th August 1836. 

“Srr—The Parliament is prorogued; and I have at length returned to the country, 
to enjoy a temporary relaxation from the business to which my time and exertious 
have been devoted since the beginning of this year. 

“| wish that it were possible to speak with satisfaction of the result of the session, 
In fact, there have been scarcely any results beyond business of course. As to legis- 
lative improvement, this has been almost a lost session—lost in preparing measures of 
Reform to be rejected by the Lords. In 1635, we accomplished a great deal: we re- 
moved the anomaly of a Tory Speaker in a Reformed House of Commons; we out- 
voted the Tories in a Parliament elected under their own auspices; and dismissed them 
from power, not by a Court intrigue as they had dismissed Lord Melbourne the year 
before, but by means the most constitutional and legitimate ; and we effected—that is, 
we did not propose merely, but we accomplished—that change in the Municipal Cor- 
porations of England, which will be commemorated with satisfaction through all the 
annals of hereafler. 

“Though the Lords rejected many of our bills in 1835, still that session was by 
no means lost. But what have we to show this year as the result of our labours 
from January to September, except the Tithe Bill, in which the selfish interests of 
the Tories prevailed over their destructive passions? ‘There is but one word which 
supplies the answer—nothing! This year, the Lords seem to have taken as a 
principle of action, to reject all suggestions of Reform made by the Commons at the 
instance of Ministers; and not because of any objection to those suggestions in them- 
selves, but because they originated with Ministers and were approved of by the Com- 
mous. ‘To defy and insult the Reformed House of Commons, appears to have 
become the sole object of the Unreformed 'louse of Lords. Encourage, I am sorry 
to think, by some of the Ministers, the Lords consider themselves (who are legislators 
by accident, and responsible, according to Sir Robert Peel, to nobody on earth,) as 
“ coequal and coordinate ’’ (1 quote the words of a Minister) with the Representatives 
of the Nation. Acting on this belief, they are pleased to declare, that as the House of 
Commons wiil not proceed with a Ministry acceptable to them, so they will not put up 
with a Ministry which is supported by the House of Communs. In order to harass 
and thwart a Ministry agreeable to the Commons, and also, it would seem, to take 
vengeance on the Commons for rejecting a Tory Ministry, the Lords have brought 
legislation in the British empire to a dead stand. Great Britain has no constitution : 
every thing depends ou the ecaprice of a few noble Lords. A list of the Reform mea- 
sures which the Commons have proposed this year, would bea catalogue of affronts 
which they have received from the Lords. 1 have hardly any report to make to you, 
but of insults to the Natioual Representatives and injuries to the Nation, I have uo 
good measure even to nime, without feelings of shame and indignation. Ihave no 
hope to hold out for the future, exvept in the prospect of Peerage Reform. , 

“As the Lords have put a stop to the uses of Parliament, all other questions are ab- 
sorbed in this one—how is the machine of Government to be again set in motion 7{/What 
philosophers and practical statesmen have equally predicted, has now come to pass = 
real Representation of the People has produced, not collision merely, but permanent 
opposition of the two Chambers. The past session must have convinced most persons, 
that an Unreformed House of Lords is incompatible with a Reformed House of Com- 
mons—that they cannot subsist together. Is the Reform Bill, then, to be repealed; or 
are the Lords to be reformed ?—this is now a practical question. Until this question 
shall be settled, the proceedings of Parliament must consist of proposals by one branch 
of the Legislature to be rejected by the other. The working of the Constitution, if 
working it may be called, is become truly ridiculous, With whatever patience this may 
for the moment be endured, the country will not long submit to so mischievous, so ab- 
surd a state of things. ‘The only remedy for it—deprecate it as you may—is in further 
organic change, one way orthe other, About the direction which such change will take, 
you and I axe not disposed to doubt. As the Rotten Boroughs cannot be restored, the 
House of Lords must be purified. Peerage Reform is now the only question. ‘ 

“ Which side the present Ministers will take, seems to be doubtful. The policy of 
Lord Grey’s Government, after passing the Reform Bill, was to conciliate the Lords at 
allevents—to propose nothing that was likely to bring on collision between the two 
Houses. Lord Grey falling through this policy, Lord Melbourne advanced one step 
beyond it. He took office resolved to propose good measures—reforms agreeable 
to the Nation—without regard to what might be the pleasure of the Lords ; but 
also without any plan for overcoming Lordly opposition to his. proposals of 
reform, The necessity had not then arisen for deciding upon the question oF Peerage 

Reform ; and it was therefore possible that Lord Melbourne’s Ministry should contain 
persons who object to all further organic change. But the case is now altered. Either 
Lord Melbourne must take another step, or the Country will require another Minister. 
This is my deliberate conviction; and I express it with an earnest hope that Lord 
Melbourne will not be found wanting on this great occasion for the exercise of states- 
manlike qualities, If, unhappily, it should prove otherwise—if nothing be done by 
Ministers with a view to preventing another such absurd session as that which has just 
closed—I shall not be found next year amongst the supporters of Government. Nor 
am I singularin this intention. Many earnest Reformers in the Commons are weary 
of attending to support proposals of reform which end in nothing; and I am but one 
of a powerful party when I say, that the course which I may pursue next year depends 
altogether upon what may then be the policy of Miuisters. 

“ We cannot permit the Tories, with a permanent minority in the House of Commons, 
to exercise the same influence over the Government of this country,as when they 
possessed the Rotten Boroughs. We had another object when we carried the Reform 
Bill. To that great object we will adhere, whatever organic changes the promotion 
of it may render necessary. This declaration may be stigmatized as Revolutionary, 
aud as tending to convulsion; but it is Conservative in the best and truest meaning 
of that term, The most revolutionary of all things, is an acknowledged national abuse 
suffered to maintain itself; and the strongest possible incentive to political convul- 
sion, is a great public grievance which might be removed, but which legislators are 
determined to uphold. a 

“ T have the honour to be, &c, Wii11aMm Horr 


The full force of this letter can only be rightly estiraated by bearing 
in mind that Mr. Hutt is a man who never gives way to unsteady ime 
pulses, nor aims at securing-the good opinion of bis constituents by os 4 
other mode than the round of faithful and judicious service. —H 
Advertiser, August 26. . 


The Reform Association had a grand dinnerat Tiverton on the 17th 


instant. Lord Ebrington, and the other Member for the Northern 
division of the county, were present, with about 600 electors of the 
borough and county. Of these, at least 800 were electors of the bo- 
rough ; and, when we state that at the Conservative dinner which took 
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place some days since they could not with all their efforts muster more 
than from 200 to 250 from town and country, we need scarcely add that 
the Reform interest is in the ascendant. It is worthy of remark, that 
Mr. Newton Fellowes, in the course of his speech at the dinner of the 
Reformers, said that, as he was next in succession to a Peerage, he wished 
for a reform of the House of Lords, in order that he might have something 
to succeed to.—Morning Chronicle. 

At Wakefield, the claimants to be registered on the Reform interest 
are 60; on the Tory, 40. In the Barnsley district, the Reformers 
have also a slight advantage; the numbers of their claimants being 50 to 
30 Tories. 

A party of North Cheshire Tories, members of the Conservative 
Association, dined together at Stockport on Wednesday. The speeches 
were very violent and abusive, but otherwise harmless, 

A meeting of the Town-Council of Coventry took place on the 
13th, for the purpose of petitioning the Lord Chancellor to be allowed 
to appoint trustees to the various charities of that town. This mea- 
sure was strongly opposed, but was ultimately carried; and a petition 
to the Lord Chancellor was approved of, and signed by the Mayor and 
several of the Council.— Coventry Herald. 

The port wine belonging to the late Newcastle Corporation is adver- 
tised for sale : there are three hundred and seventy dozens of it. 

The parishioners of St. Mary’s, Leicester, have rejected a motion for 
a church-rate, by 600 to 457. 


Egham Races commenced on Tuesday. The company was unu- 
sually numerous and fashionable, notwithstanding the weather was 
very unfavourable. The King and Queen, and a brilliant party, came 
in nine carriages. It is unnecessary to give the particulars of the 
running, as it was not remarkably good, nor was the betting high. <A 
deputation of the inhabitants of Egham and the vicinity presented an 
address to the King, thanking him for the plate of a hundred guineas, 
which his Majesty had granted. The King was extemporaneously 
delivered of the following most gracious and eloquent reply to the 
address— 

He most deeply felt the dutiful attention that induced this acknowledgment 
of an act, prompted on his part by a desire to show that he was sensible of the 
munificence and loyalty of a Parliament and a people that had not only enabled 
him to possess, as a residence, that ancient and magnificent castle, the pride of 
Englishmen and envy of foreigners, but to follow the dictates of his heart in 
furthering the wishes and promoting the happiness of every class of his people, 
whether of the gentlemen of large fortune, or of that class (looking towards 
the inhabitants of Egham) which he should always consider as forming that 
most important connecting link in a chain that binds the heart of a Sovereign 
to the interests and enjoyments of his people. He considered this to be a na- 
tional sport—the manly and noble sport of a free people: and he deeply felt 
the pride of being able to encourage these pastimes, so intimately connected 
with the habits and feelings of this free country. He could not help adverting 
to the spot on which they were now assembled to enjoy an amusement so truly 
national—a spot which derived such a peculiar claim to our veneration from 
the circumstance that here arose that first dawning of liberty so dear to his 
heart—so dear to the heart of every one of his people—-that neither he nor 
anybody could be present without calling to mind that here it was that our 
liberties were obtained and for ever secured, and that we were here to enjoy 
those liberties and sports which he would with his utmost power in every way 
protect and foster, and in so doing, never lose sight of the welfare and enjoy- 
ment of every class of his people, from the highest to the lowest. 


The following statements relative to the political opinions of the 
provincial newspapers in England are the result of a careful inquiry 
and examination. The total number of provincial journals is 175, of 
which 100 are supporters of Liberal opinions, and 75 of the principles 
of the Tory party. Sixty provincial newspapers have an average cir- 
culation of 1000 and upwards per week, viz. 37 Liberal and 23 Tory 
papers. These 37 Liberal papers have an average circulation 1,951 
per week, or an aggregate circulation of 72,193. The average cireula- 
tion of the 23 Tory papers is 1,374 per week, and the aggregate 
circulation is 31,606. Of the journals which have a weekly circu- 


lation of 
Liberal. Tory, 
1000 and under 1200, there are ......eceseseee 6 9 
T1900 and Grader 1500... .ccrcscsescsvevecvseres ll 6 
1500 and under 2000.22.02. .ccece eeeovere ees 8 6 
2000 and under 3000 ......... 0 vows Covescese & 2 
Above 3000......... 60 06.0 0:50.0.0'b000 $0080.08 » 4 0 


The result, therefore, is, that taking the aggregate of the provincial 
papers, the proportion per cent. is 100 Liberal, 75 Tory. The pro- 
portion per cent. of papers having a weekly circulation of 1000 and 
upwards is 100 Liberal and 62 Tory. Proportion per cent. of the 
aggregate circulatiou of papers publishing 1000 copies and upwards per 
week, 100 Liberal, 431 Tory.—LZeeds Mercury. 


At the Chester Assizes, Louisa Plant, aged seventeen, and Tho- 
mas Birchenough, aged twenty-two years, were tried on the charge of 
murdering Edward Plant, the infant child of Louisa Plant by the 
male prisoner. It, was proved, that the woman suffered great distress 
in consequence of the man refusing to give her any thing for the sup- 
port of the child. Several witnesses stated, that when the female pri- 
soner asked the man for money, he beat her, and treated her in a very 
cruel manner. On some of those occasions, after Birchenough had 
left the house, the female prisoner had been observed to take up the 
child, and, sitting with it on her knee, exclaim—*“ I have nothing but 
trouble of mind; if the Lord would take my baby, never, never, would 
I go in that man’s company any more. If it had only a pennyworth of 
arsenic, it would be gone.” After that, the witnesses said she went to 
bed, lamenting very much. At another time, she said to Mrs. Bur- 
Towes, the person with whom she lodged, that she had seen a girl who 
had a child which was very poorly, and who told her that if she would 
ive her child what the girl had given to her’s she would soon get shut 
of it. It appeared that she gave arsenic to her baby, being herself almost 
distracted, and caused its death. It was proved that Birchenough was 
@n accessory to the murder, but not a principal ; and he was acquitted. 
After Louisa Plant had been found guilty, he was tried and convicted 
of being an accessory. The woman was most strongly recommended 
to mercy by the Jury, in consideration of her youth and the influence 
under which she acted; and Lord Denman only directed sentence of 





death to be recorded against her, intimating that it would be com- 
muted, Birchenough was sentenced to be hanged. 

An explosion of fire-damp occurred on Saturday week, in the Bull 
Pit near Wakefield. There were at the time of the explosion sixteen 
men and eight boys in the pit; six of the boys being severely burnt by 
the ignition, and three of them so much injured that one died from 
suffocation immediately, and the other two died the following day. 
Three other men were slightly injured by the fire; making in the 
whole eleven who suffered more or less injury in the space of a few 
seconds. An inquest was held on the following Monday, and ad- 
journed till Thursday; when it appeared that James Bedford, one of 
the workmen, had been guilty of great carelessness in placing a lighted 
candle in a dangerous part of the pit, instead of using the safety-lamp. 
After a protracted investigation, and hearing Bedford’s voluntary state- 
ment, along with other evidence as to the cause of the accident, the 
Jury returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter against James Bedford.” 

As the mail was on its way from Leeds to London on Tuesday 
night, the Wakefield bag was lost. Whether taken from the mail by 
a robber, who must have been disturbed in his work of plunder, or 
lost by accident, is not known. It was found beneath a tree, in a 
field in Sandall, next morning—opened: some letters also appeared 
to have been opened. The finder conveyed the bag to the Post-office 
as he discovered it, from whence it has since been forwarded. 

One of the boilers belonging to the stationary engine on the Liver- 
pool Railway burst on Friday week, and a man named Wilson was 
killed, by being dreadfully scalded ; he was actually blown to the side 
opposite to where he stood. ‘Two other men were likewise so much 
bruised and scalded, that little hopes are entertained of their recovery. 

An attempt was made last week to set fire to a handsome new range 
of shops now building on the site of the Earl of Derby’s mansion, in 
Church Street, Preston, Lancashire. Several heaps of shavings were 
placed on the premises, and set fire to; but they were fortunately dis- 
covered in titme to save the premises. It is supposed that the builder 
having purchased the wood requisite for the building in planks at Liver- 
pool, so as to obviate the necessity of sawing it at Preston, had ex- 
cited the jealousy of some persons engaged in that business: hence the 
incendiary attempt—Halifax Express. 





IRELAND. 


The Earl of Charleville, better known as Lord Tullamore, is the 
Tory candidate to sueceed Lord Dufferin as one of the Representa- 
tive Peers of Ireland. 

Lord Sandys has formally taken leave of the constituency of the 
county of Down, which he represented as Lord Arthur Hill; and his 
nephew, the Earl of Hillsborough, bas issued an address to the elec-~ 
tors,—whose choice he will doubtless be, by the grace of his father, the 
Marquis of Downshire. 

The Dublin Liberals have been gaining on their opponents in the 
registry. Their candidates at the next election are to be Mr. O’Con- 
nell and Mr. Henry Grattan. 

At alate meeting of the National Association, Thomas Moore the 
poet and Mr. Sharman Crawford were enrolled as members. 


Kinnane, a notorious Tithe Commissioner, the same who was so 
much praised by the Chief Baron for good conduct while serving tithe 
processes, in the neighbourhood of Kilmallock, and now an oflicer of 
his court, was convicted last week of stealing two heads of cabbage, the 
property of a reverend gentleman in that district !—Zimerich Star. 

The great annual fair of Carrick (in Tipperary) was held on Mon- 
day ; and it was decidedly the most numerously-attended fair ever held 
in that populous district. The show of cattle was large, and buyers 
and sellers were brisk in exchange. As a proof the value of the Tip- 
perary Society, for the suppression of riots at fairs and markets, &ce., 
we have great pleasure in stating that there was not the slightest dis- 
turbance on Monday. The factions of the Poleens and the Gows 
have ‘“ turned their swords into ploughshares,” and are now as anxious 
to preserve the peace as they were heretofore to outrage it.—Dublin 
Weekly Register. 

A Catholic cathedral has been consecrated at Tuam, with great pomp 
and solemnity; much to the annoyance of the Orangemen, who are 
eager for the punishment of those who join in Catholic, as well as 
Orange processions. ‘The Tuam procession, however, seems to have 
been quiet and orderly, and not insulting to any class of religionists. 
The Catholic Archbishop, Dr. Crolly, delivered an eloquent address 
at a dinner which was given on the occasion. 

The Orange Society of Sligo has been revived, under the title of the 
“Protestant Brotherhood.” Mr. Cooper, Member for the county of 
Sligo, is its chief patron. 


Lord Mulgrave has ordered an inquiry into the conduct of the Police 
at Gorey, in Wexford county; who are charged with suffering a party 
of Orangemen to parade the streets and abuse and assault the “ bloody 
Papists,” on the 12th of July. Notice of the intended inquiry was 
signified to the Wexford Magistrates, of whom Lord Courtown is the 
person of most consequence. The Magistrates returned an answer 
through one of their body, Captain Owen, that the Police were blame- 
less, as they had acted under the command of the said Captain Owen. 
No notice was taken of this communication; and Mr. Greene, a Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, was sent to Gorey to conduct the inquiry. he 
Magistrates were very angry; Lord Courtown said it was an insult to 
their whole body. This was denied by Mr. Greene. Lord Courtown 
replied, that he looked to the animus of the proceeding ; it was intended 
as an insult,—he would not submit to it; and he moved that the Ma- 
gistrates should resolve not to assist at the inquiry. Sir Thomas Es- 
monde refused to concur in this motion. He was on his return home 
on the day in question, but preferred secluding himself in the house of 
a friend to passing through Gorey, where, as a Catholic, he knew he 
should be insulted by the Orangemen. In spite of Lord Courtown’s 
wrath, the inquiry is proceeding. We hope it will not be confined to 


the Police, but that any Magistrate who has misbehaved will be struck 
out of the Commission. 
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SCOTLAND, 


Mr. Ellice junior — to be the choice of the Liberal electors 
of the St. Andrew's Burghs; the numbers on the ballot being as 
follow— 
For Mr. Ellice. 
Ties: AASUOSUW Bird sete cekecndenscaccsenvoesse 
CODEC scsscesvercessasesesnces covcee 
Anstruthers and Kilrenny .... 
Pittenweem .... 
Crail, no return. 


For Mr. Prendergast. 
83 


TObA).ccccscvccceeseces 18GB cesccccsecscccrees 9G 
Majority for Mr. Ellice ............... 88 

No returns from Crail had been received when this statement was 
made out; but they could not materially affect the result. The total 
constituency consists of 630; so that the opinions of an absolute ma- 
jority have not been ascertained by this ballot; but as regards the 
Liberals, the numbers above given are probably decisive. Let them 
now apply their united force, with perfect cordiality and good faith, to 
the return of Mr. Ellice, the no longer Whig, but professed Radical of 
the Durham school. 

In the Edinburgh Registration Court, the Liberals established 423, 
the Tories 275, the Doubtfuls 79 claims. 


On Saturday evening, the extensive cotton-spinning factory of 
Messrs. Dixon and Co., Finnieston, Glasgow, was destroyed by fire ; 
which originated in a one-story house, and quickly reached the main 
building. The loss sustained is estimated at 20,0000. 





fHiscelancaus. 

The Earl of Kerry, eldest son of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
Member for Calne, died at Lansdowne House, on Sunday. His com- 
— was that wasting away of the physical powers, called atrophy. 

ord Kerry was not distinguished as a speaker in Parliament, but was 
considered a good man of business, and much liked for his amenity of 
manners and disposition. He was Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, and attended to the duties of that post very assiduously, as 
long as his health permitted. He was the personal friend of the late 
Lord Milton, and, like him, died prematurely. His age was twenty- 
five; and he had been married two years to Miss Augusta Ponsonby, 
daughter of Lord Duncannon. By this lady he had a daughter, but no 
sons; so his brother, Lord Henry Fitzmaurice Petty, succeeds to his 
title and the heirdom of the immense property of the Lansdowne 
family. 

A commission of lunacy, held at the Camden Arms Tavern, on 
Wednesday, has decided that Lord Viscount Forbes has been of un- 
sound mind, and incapable of managing his own affairs, since the 29th 
of September 1835. Lord Forbes is eldest son of the Earl of Granard, 
and Member for Longford. He voted with the Tories in the principal 
divisions of last session, within a short period of the ascertained com- 


mencement of his insanity. Will the Speaker issue a new writ for 
Longford ? 


Several of the Cabinet Ministers and officers of the Government 
have taken their departure from town in various directions. Lord 
Melbourne is gone to Brighton; Lord Minto to Portsmouth ; Lord 
Palmerston to Tiverton; Mr. Spring Rice to Bristol; Lord Howick 
to the Isle of Wight; Mr. Poulett Thomson on a tour; Mr. La- 
bouchere to the Continent. The Duke of Richmond is gone to Gor- 
don Castle; where, it is suspected, some of the gentlemen in office may 
join him before the close of autumn. 


The Gazette of Tuesday announces the appointment of Mr. John 
Parkinson to be Consul at Mexico; Mr. Charles Thaddeus O Gor- 
man, Consul at Bahia; Mr. John Hesketh, Consul at Para; and Mr. 
James Stuart to be Inspector of Factories, in the room of the late Mr. 
Robert Rickards. It is also stated that Dr. Herbert has received the 
honour of knighthood. 

The number of petitions presented to the House of Commons for 
Private Bills, during the session just ended, is 261. The total num- 
ber of Commons bills which received the Royal assent is 181. Forty 
bills also received the Royal assent which did not originate in the 
Commons. Of the total number which received the Royal assen t, 
33 were for Railway Companies. 

The members of the Carlton Club have removed to a temporary re- 
sidence in Dover Street, to which the furniture has just been removed, 
where the Club will hold its meetings while its new house in Pall 
Mall is undergoing important alterations and improvements. It is 
— to be ready to receive the Club about January next.— Morning 

‘ost. 


The Atheneum Club-house is closed, for the purpose of undergo- 
ing repairs. 


A celebrated man of fashion, well-known in the circles of high life, 
has eloped with the fair daughter of a reverend divine, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Portman Square. It is supposed the parties have 
gone to Scotland, whither a messenger was despatched after them on 
Sunday afternoon; information having been given of the parties sct- 
ting off in a post-chaise and four early on Sunday morning, which was 
waiting for them in Oxford Street. “The lady has made her exit with 
300/. in bank-notes, besides other property and wearing apparel to a 
considerable amount.—Morning Chronicle. 

The late Mr. Rothschild’s personal property in England has been 
sworn under a million: the probate-duty amounted to 15,0002, 

Sir Charles Bell, who for a number of years was principal surgeon 
to the Middlesex Hospital, has vacated that situation, and is appointed 
President of the Royal University of Surgeons at Edinburgh, Sir 
Charles is succeeded by Mr. Herbert Mayo. 

Captain Ross has arrived at Hull, after an unsuccessful voyage as 


far as Melville Bay, where he was stopped by the ice, in search of the 
missing whaler, the William Torr. 


At Bristol, on Wednesday, an iron bar was thrown across the Avon, 





at the place fixed upon for the suspension bridge. The height from 
the river was 400 feet. A car was attached to the bar, in which the 
engineer, Mr. Brunel, was to cross from rock to rock. After the 
rod had been drawn across, an unfortunate aceident occurred, while 
the workmen were engaged in fastening it in the rock. By the cutting 
through of a rope attached to the rod, some scaffolding gave way; and 
the rod itself fell to the bottom of the river, by which fall it was much 
bent. One of the workmen was seriously hurt by the fall of the 
scaffolding. By great exertions the rod was replaced on Thursday, 
and Mr. Brunel was to exhibit himself in the ear to-day. 

In the course of Monday morning, Mr. Pocock exhibited several 
of his cars drawn by kites on Durdham Down, for the amusement 
of the savans and a numerous assembly of the Bristolians. 


The City article of the Times yesterday contained an account of a 
** long and animated discussion ” in the Bank-parlour relative to an ad- 
vance of the rate of interest on loans and discounts. The Chronicle 
this morning says that the report was not an exaggeration, or a highly- 
coloured account, but “ from beginning to end a gross and deliberate 
falsehood ;” as the subject was not even incidentally mentioned. We 
have lately noticed that the Zimes City articles have been very incor- 
rect as regards facts and statements, not immediately connected with the 
price of Stocks. ; 


Mr. Alexander, the editor of the Liverpool Standard, has had a 
quarrel with his Tory patrons, the real proprietors of the paper, though 
a Mr. Pattison is the nominal proprietor. A correspondence between 
the editor and Mr. John Gladstone has been published by the Liver- 
pool Chronicle, though not until it had been handed about on the Liver- 
pool Exchange. From this correspondence it appears, that Mr. T. B. 
Horsfall, Messrs. Thomas and William Ewart Gladstone, and the 
Marquis of Salisbury, are among the principal owners of the Liverpool 
Standard. Into the particulars of the quarrel it is not worth while to 
enter: it was a mere affair of the “shop,” about which the public cares 
little. In Liverpool it causes some excitement ; because, according to 
the Liverpool Chronicle, when some of the more godly Tories were 
charged with patronizing, as proprietors, some personal abuse of the 
Liverpool Standard, they solemnly denied their proprietorship, now 
proved against them, “as Christians” as well as gentlemen. The ex- 
posure also throws new light on the opposition of the Tory Lords to 
the clauses in the Stamp-duties Bill for registering the names of all 
newspaper proprietors. The Tory journalists are much enraged at the 
disclosure of the Liverpool secret, and talk bitterly about the iniquity 
of publishing a private correspondence: but the letters, as we have ob- 
served, were in extensive circulation before they appeared in the 
Liverpool Chronicle; and besides, are the publishers of the Raphael 
correspondence entitled to declaim against the violation of epistolary 
confidence? We dare say that many Tory noblemen are proprie- 
tors of the journals of their own party. ‘The Marquis of Salisbury 
is said to be the chief owner of a very scurrilous paper published in 
Hertfordshire. It depends upon the character of the newspaper—the 
mode in which it is conducted—whether a connexion with it is disre- 
putable or the reverse. The mere fact of ownership is no discredit to 
anybody. 

Lord Stowell would sometimes make a sharp retort. When a late 
celebrated Dutchess bantered the Consistory Judge, and inquired, 
* How his Court would manage if he himself should be guilty of a 
faux pas?” he answered, with a gallantry becoming the question, 
‘“‘ That the idea of such an embarrassing situation had only occurred 
to him since he had become acquainted with her Grace.”—Law Ma- 
gazine. 

The intention of erecting a monument in Lichfield Cathedral to the 
late Bishop Ryder, representing hitn in the act of confirmation, has 
been abandoned by the advice of Sir F. Chantrey, who is engaged to 
execute a simple statue of the Bishop. 

The Globe says, that on Thursday stock to the amount of 300,0002. 
was purchased for the Queen of Spain’s favourite, Munoz; on whose 
account also a large quantity of Spanish Bonds were sold. This looks 
like an intention to decamp. 


The Messager des Chambres says, the object of the visit of the King 
of Naples to France has been accomplished, and that he is to have the 
Princess Clementine of Orleans for his wife; the dower to be six mil- 
lions of franes, besides the jewels which Madame Adelaide is to pre- 
sent to the bride, her niece. 

M. Deneux, the accoucheur, is gone to Gratz, to attend the Dutchess 
of Berry who expects to be confined between the 20th and 30th of Oc- 
tober.— French Paper. 

The influx of foreigners into Paris is so great, that many of the 
hotels have been obliged to refuse guests from want of room. Be- 
tween 500 and 600 passports are signed weekly at the British Em- 
bassy, and the same number are exhibited at the Louvre.— Galignani. 

Opthalmia prevails amongst the Belgian military; 300 soldiers 
affiicted with the disease have been sent, in six weeks, into the hos- 
pital. 

The ship Edinburgh, of Liverpool, was burnt at sea on the 30th of 
March, on her passage from Sydney to Liverpool. A correspondent 
of the Chronicle thus relates ‘the circumstances of her loss, and the 
escape of the crew— , 

“ She left Sydney Roads on the morning of the 18th March, manned with 
a crew of twelve persons, including the Captain. There were also two cabin 
passengers on board. After haviag been at sea for twelve days, she was dis- 
covered to be on fire, produced by the ignition of the wool. All attempts to 
save the vessel and cargo proving hopeless, the Captain ordered the long-boat to 
be got ready ; into which the crew and passengers immediately got, taking with 
them a chronometer, sextant, and chart; they also provided themselves with 
two casks of water, a quantity of biscuit, and sixteen or eighteen pieces of pork. 
The foretop-mast stay-sail they had cut down to rig the boat, and a stud 
ding-sail boom, served for a mast. The crew clung to the burning vessel up 
to the last moment they could do so with safety. When they took to = 
boat, the flames had appeared above deck, bursting from the aft hatches, an 
spreading in all directions over the ship. At this time the sea was getting 
high, and the wind blowing fresh. When about three miles astern of the burn- 
ing ship, they saw her main and mizen masts go overboard about the same tim:- 
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She gradually burnt down to the water’s edge, as she receded: from the boat 
towards the verge of the horizon. The crew on board of the boat fared toler- 
ably well from the day of the calamity until the 3d of April, They had two 
meals a day, each meal consisting of one half-pint of water, a biscuit, and a 
small slice of pork. Up to this time the weather was moderately calm. On the 
Sd of April, however, a sudden change took place, a heavy gale succeeded, the 
sea broke over the boat with tremendous violence, and filled her. When, by 
great exertion, they got the boat righted again, they found, to their inexpressible 
regret, that the whole of their stock of bread ha been saturated with the salt 
water, and rendered unfit for use. After a variety of ‘ hairbreadth escapes,’ which 
are detailed in the Sydney papers with great minuteness, during which they 
had an adventure with a huge shark, (which they succeeded in capturing, and 
found its carcase very acceptable food, after a long confinement to salt provi- 
sions,) they reached a place called Woolongong, near Sydney, their numbers 
undiminished, after having been exposed in an open boat to the mercy of the 
elements for the period of fourteen and a half days.” 








Notwithstanding the cessation of Parliament, we have found so much employment for 
our space this week, that several Communications, intended for insertion, are 
unavoidably postponed, 


me 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nien. 

Aw extraordinary express from Paris, this morning, has brought the 
news of the dissolution of the French Cabinet. On Thursday, 
Turrers, Matson, Durerre, Passy, Sauzer, and PELET DE LA Lo- 
ZERE, delivered their resignations to the King. The only particulars 
are given in the following letter, written on Thursday night by the cor- 
respondent of the Times in Paris. 

‘© The dissolution of the French Ministry, which the Journal de Paris this 
night positively announces, would of course have been regarded at any time as 
an affair of no slight interest; but it assumes the greatest importance when 
considered in connexion with the present condition of Spain, because it is 
the known difference of opinion existing between the King and his Ministers 
respecting the policy to be adopted towards that kingdom, which has led to the 
resignation of M. Thiers and his five colleagues, whose names appear in the 
Journal de Paris. For several days past, it has been observed that the offi- 
cial intercourse between the Prime Minister and the King was not so frequent 
as heretofore had been usual; and this circumstance strengthened the general 
belief that the dissensions in the Cabinet were not permanently, but only tem- 
porarily, made up. This day a Cabinet Council, at which the King presided, 
was held at Neuilly, and the question of intervention in Spain was again de- 
bated. Notwithstanding the change which has recently taken place in the 
Government of Spain, and the sanction which the Queen Regent has found it 
expedient to give to the promulgation of the Constitution of 1812, M. Thiers 
still advocated the necessity of a decided and an imposing interference by the 
French Government in Spain; but as he was not able to bring the 
King over to that opinion, he and the other Ministers, who thought with 
him, felt it their duty to give in their resignations. The intelligence of the 
disolution has not had much effecton the Funds. The fact is, that the division 
between the King and his Ministers was so generally known, that the breaking- 
up of the Cabinet has not taken anybody much by surprise.” 

It is supposed that the King must again apply to the Doctrinaires ; 
and Guizot, Ducuatret, Monraiivet, and Mots, are spoken of as 
likely to form part of the new Cabinet. 











By command of Mirna, the Constitution of 1812 has at length been 
proclaimed at Barcelona, and in Catalonia generally. A fresh insur- 
rection, the character of which is not mentioned, broke out in Corunna 
on the 21st instant, but was suppressed. It is said that all the Spanish 
Proceres, without exception, have refused to swear to the Constitution. 
The persons employed in the Foreign Office have sent in their resig- 
nations to the new Minister, “in a mass.” If they had not so magnani- 
mously resigned, no doubt they would have been turned out. 


We have received letters from Madrid, of the 18thinstant ; at which 
time all was perfectly tranquil in the capital. The Constitution had 
been proclaimed at Caceres on the 1]1th.— Courier. 


An article in a German paper announces that a Congress is about to 
be held at a Bohemian watering-place, to take into consideration the 
state of affairs in Spain. Some such Congress must inevitably take 
place. The affairs of Cracow again excite the attention of the “ pro- 
tecting ” Powers.— Standard. 





We witnessed a very interesting scene this day at Blackwall; where 
the South Australian Commissioners gave a dinner, on board the Coro- 
mandel, to about 150 young married persons, and about 30 children, 
who are on the point of sailing for the new colony. A large party of 
ladies and gentlemen were present on the occasion. The ship, of 
nearly 800 tons burden, is so fitted up that each married couple has a 
completely separate cabin. The emigrants are all under twenty-six 
years of age, and appeared remarkably decent and respectable. ‘They 
sat down to dinner of substantial fare at four o’clock. After they had 
disposed of the roast beef and plum-pudding, with a sufficiency of 
good ale, a glass of wine was handed round to each person; and the 
Chairman of the Commission, Colonel Torrens, proposed the health 
of the King and the Queen, and then of the Emigrants. Mr. Warp 
and Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop also spoke at length, on the plan of 
the colony and the prospects of the emigrants. At this time two or 
three of the females were much affected. But after a while, the band 
of the Royal Marines, who with some of their officers attended from 
Woolwich, struck up a country-dance; two sets were formed; and 
dancing was kept up with the greatest spirit till dark. 


For some time past the sages of the Money-market have foretold that 
a period of great difficulty was approaching. Some, indeed, have said 
that the next year would not come in without a “ regular panic,” like 
that of 1825. The symptoms of danger are increasing every week in 
force and number. Gold continues to leave the country; while, what 
with Bank of England notes, paper depending on Joint Stock Banks, 
and floating Exchequer Bills, there was never perhaps so much paper- 
money in Great Britain. When paper-money is in excess and legally 
convertible into coin, every moment is full of danger; but when the 
coin is going away without any diminution of the paper, then, unless 
the process be stopped, a crash cannot be far off. We have heard that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was long ago warned of what might 
be expected, and urged to “ fund” a mass of Exchequer Bills,—that 








is, remove so much paper-money from the overloaded market. He did 
nothing— Whig-like; and now, when the soundest commercial men 
dread a great monetary convulsion, he is gone or going to Ireland ! 





The Bank of England’s account of its average weekly liabilities 
and assets from 3lst May to 23d August is as follows— 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

Circulation...,.....4£18,061,000 | Securities .........£29,845,000 

Deposits............ 14,796,000 | Bullion ............ 6,325,000 
£2,857,000 £35,670,000 





The Gazette of last night contains the following important re- 
turn— 

‘* Return, stating what has been, during seven years ending on the Thursday 
next before Christmas-day 1855, the average price of an imperial bushel of 
British Wheat, Barley, and Oats, computed from the weekly averages of the 
corn returns. Published pursuant to an act passed in the 6th and 7th year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, entitled ‘An Act for the Commutation of 
Tithes in England and Wales.’ 

yheat. 
Ws. 14d. 


Barley. Oats. 
3s. 11}d. Qs. Od. 
Wirtiam Jacos, Controller of Corn Returns. 

Board of Trade, Corn Department, Aug. 24.” 

The general average of wheat for the present week is 48s. 10d. per 
quarter; but 7s. 14d. a bushel is 56s. 10d. ; and that price is to be the 
basis of the Tithe-commutation. We suspect that the present gain to the 
titheowners will be fully as large as the landowners contemplated. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuana@r, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The Money Market has evinced considera ble feebleness during the last fw 
days, although it has not received any supply of Stock. It was generally be-~ 
lieved that the Directors of the Bank of England would at their usual weekly 
court, held yesterday, have again increased the rate of discount to 5 per cent. ; 
but no notice of such a nature was promulgated. It is, however, confidently 
anticipated, that such a determination will be adopted very speedily. Yester- 
dry was the settling-day for the Consol Account ; and it was only remarkable 
for the scarcity of Stock by which it was accompanied}; the continuation or 
premium paid by the speculators for carrying over their Stock till the October 
Account not exceeding 4 per cent., which is not above 4 per cent. upon the 
capital employed. The premium upon Exchequer Bills is about 2s. lower ; 
for although money is plentiful in the Stock Exchange, it is in demand for 
commercial purposes. There seems also to be a feeling among capitalists, that 
before the end of the year money will be more wanted. The continued sale of 
Spanish Stock upon our Exchange on Foreign Account, by creating the neces- 
sity of large remittances to the Continent, has a tendency to keep down the 
exchanges; and until an improvement can take place, the Directors of the 
Bank of England will be anxious to limit their discounts, to prevent as much 
as possible the export of bullion. The books of the various Public Funds, 
the Dividends upon which will become due on the 10th of October, will close 
previous to the Dividend, and be again reopened on the following days— 

SHUT. OPEN. 









Sank Stock .......ccceceeceeeeeeeee September 1] ........+:ee08. October 13 
Three per Cent. Reduced ...... 55 jae ae oe . 
Three-and-a-half ditto .. ...... 99 ae ‘ ae. 
Three-and-a-half ditto, 1818 ... Pe 2. ae 9 14 
Long Annuities .......secce0s ws 99 9% waeveees - 22 
Annuities for Terms of Years 9 re a ss ~ ae 
Old South Sea Annuities ...... 99 9 19 


. ” 

Spanish Active Stock has been more in demand than usual; and on Tuesday 

was 34 per cent. above our last quotations; but it has again receded, in conse- 
quence of the Foreign Markets not having partaken of the impulse given to 
our own. 
* Portuguese Stock had also at one period improved in a greater degree than 
Spanish ; but, like it, has also receded to our last quotations. It appears by 
the most recent accounts from Portugal, that in addition to the Ministerial 
weakness in the new.Chambers, a strong Ultra-Liberal party exists, who are 
attached to the Constitution of 1820, and that the recent events in Spain may 
probably lead to similar proceedings in Portugal, where the establishment of 
Se Ultra-Liberal Government would not be favourably regarded by the Bond- 
holders. 

The European Continental Stocks are generally heavy, at lower prices, in 
consequence of the decline of Cousols: but there does not seem to be any dis- 
position among the holders to sell. 

The Railway Shares continue steady, with scarcely any variation from our 
last prices. The transactions in them have been quite unimportant. 

Sarurpay, TwELvE o’CLoce. 

The intelligence of the change in the French Ministry has caused an im- 
provement in the price of Consols, as it is believed that all probability of 
French intervention in Spanish affairs is by this event completely at an end. 
Consols for Money have been as low as 903, but are now 903 91. The price 
for Account is 4 higher. The same cause that has given firmness to the 
Consols has depressed the Spanish Funds; and Active Stock, which was 
yesterday at 303, has been to-day as low as 29§, and is now 30. Deferred is 
13}, and Passive 9$ 3. Portuguese Securities are also about 1 per cent. below 
yesterday’s prices. The European Continental and South American Stocks 
are unchanged ; and no variation of importance has occurred in the Railway 

hares. Sarurpay, Four o’cLock. 

We have scarcely any thing to remark upon this afternoon. We are without 
any foreign intelligence ; and, in the of any busi of importance, the 
prices of most descriptions of om close as in the morning. 














3 per Cent. Consols ......6. 90% 91 Danish 3 per Cents. ...e0.. 764 77 
Ditto for Account..... . 2 Dutch 24 per Cents ... 55¢ + 
2per Cent. Reduced..,..... 908 ¢ Mexican 6 per Cents ....... 27 28 
New 3¢ per Cent Anns..... 99% 100 Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 69% 70% 
India Stock ....cecsseseees 1 Ditto 3 per Cent. .......+-. 434 
Bank Stock ...-.seseesoess == Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 8 6 dis. 
Exchequer Bills ........... 68 pm.}{ Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 103¢ ¢ Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... Lil¢ 112 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 86 87 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 29% 303 
EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrived—At Gravesend, August 23d, Severn, Braithwaite, from China. Off Dover, 


25th, Clansman, Blair, from Mauritius; and Dryad, Heard, from New South Wales. 
Off Falmouth, 25th, Brothers, ‘Towns, from ditto, At Liverpool, 20th Denison, Poole, 
from Bengal ; and Briton, Parker, from the Cape; and 23d, John, Whyte, from New 
South Wales. At St. Helean, June llth, Resource, Smith, from London, At New 
South Wales, March 2\st, Stirling Castle, Frazer; and 22d, Asia, Stead, from London; 
and 24th, Alice, Hepburn, from Liverpool 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 19th, Duke of Northumberland, Pope, for Bengal; 
and Mary and Jane, Todd, for the Cape; 20th, Lynher, Kersewell, for ditto; 2lst, 
Duke of Buccleugh, Martin, for Bengal; and 24th, Ann, Pybus, for ditto. From 
Liverpool, 23d, Cheshire, Campbell, for Bombay; and Alexander Johnstone, Auld, for 
Bengal. 
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TORICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICAL ODDS AND ENDS. 


From sessicn to session of Parliament, the best, perhaps, of guides 
to a knowledge of the state of parties, is the communications 
wuich take place between Members and their constituents. The 
first production of the present recess iw this line may be seen in 
another column, It well deserves a careful examination. Mr, 
Hurv, who, though not much of a speaker in Parliament, is a re- 
flecting, painstaking, assiduous, and thoroughly independent Mem- 
ber, represents a very important constituency; whom he informs, 
that, “if nothing be done by Ministers with a view to preventing 
another such absurd session as that which is just closed, he shall 
not be found next year amongst the supporters of Government.” 
* Absurd’ session!”—elsewhere he calls it a “truly ridiculous ” 
session. But we must refer to his letter for all the grounds on which 
he las determined to withdraw his vote from Ministers in case 
they enter on another session without some plan for managing the 
Lords. Within the next month{or two, there wi'l be many like 
indications of the fate which awaits Lord MeLtbourne, if he should 
neglect, during the recess, to form a plan of Whig-Radical action. 
We happen to know of one Member, the representative of a very 
large and wealthy constituency—-a sober-miuded person too, in 
whom his constituents have the utmost contidence—who says, in 
private society, and will probably declare publicly, that he intends 
to stay away from Parliament next session, rather than take part 
in such another as the last. It would not be surprising if many 
Liberat Members should adopt a similar course. The earnest 
Reformers of the House of Commons are smarting under the ridi- 
eule which the past “absurd session ® has brought upon them. 
They will not give Lord Lynpnurst another opportunity to speak 
of them with derision and seorn.. Referxing again to Mr. Hurt's 
letter, we have only to observe further, for the present, that this, 
the first report of the session made by a Reformer to his consti- 
tuents, is one proof that we, when we lately displeased some of 
our readers by indicating the probable results of Ministerial su- 
owe took a correct view of approaching events. Even a pain- 
ul foresight is better than utter blindness to the future. Ministers 
and some of their friends, on the contrary, seem to think that 
* Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 





Apropos of our editorial prescience : here is a morsel of discom- 
fort for Mr. O'Conngtut. We have often told him that “ mere 
proposads for asserting the barren principle of Appropriation as to 
a possible surplus of Irish tithes,” would end in the adoption by 
Ireland of Mr. SHARMAN Crawrorp’s tithe policy. What fol- 
lows is taken from a letter of the Morning Chronicle's wel!-in- 
formed Irish correspondent— 

** Phe hostility to tithes in Ireland is such, that I am convinced that the 
golden opportunity which the parsons have lost will never again return. No 
mar, the most regardless of passing events, can shut his eyes to the fact or 
avoid the conclusion, that total abolition of the system will alone satisfy the 
people. I doubt much if Mr. O'Connell himself can obtain the popular consent 
to any arrangement short of this: to this extent the sentiments of Mr. O’Con- 
nell himself extend ; whatever may be his notions of the policy of an instalment 
of the claim, his sense of justice reaches to the advocacy of the total extinction 
of this nuisance. J¢ is clear that the sentiments of Mr. Sharman Crawford 
are those in which the people universally participate. The mass feel the evil, 
and lend their hearts but indifferently to any claims of expediency not in- 
volving justice to the full: many, too, who feel that policy should be consulted 
in the mode as an agent to the end, are strongly of opinion that a more extensive 
measure of justice is likely to be consequent upon urging the demand in full, 
than would be the result of a limited claim. At the last meeting of the 
National Association, Mr. Lalor, the late Member for the Queen’s County, 
declared, that he uttcred only the sextiments of the people of that county, when 
he stated that they coincided with the views of Mr. Crawford, and that nothing 
short of a total abolition of the tithe system could or should give public satis- 

On. 


But now, to keep an even hand between our vanity and can- 
dour, self-condemning as well as self-applauding when the occa- 
sion serves, let us acknowledge that we fell last week into some- 


thing very like an error. At all events, we led some of the 
Ministerial papers intoa pretty considerable one. Having stated, 
that “the uniform practice of Royal Speeches, in modern times, 
is never to allude in other than complimentary terms to the pro- 
ceedings of the session,” we were followed by the Courter ; who 
thus got into a controversy with the Standard, of which our Tory 
contemporary seems to have had the best. 


“ The Ministerial journals have asserted that there was no precedent for the 
King to allude in his Speech at the close of a session of Parliament, to the con- 
duct of the House of Lords. Oh yes, says the Standard, there is a precedent ; 
and it quotes the King’s Speech on the close of the session of 1784, on which 
occasion the King reproved the House of Commons. He spoke of the unhappy 
divisions and distractions which had lately existed, but which applied solely to 
that House. The King’s Speech further contained these words—‘ I feel it a 
duty which one to the constitution and the country, in such a situation, to 
recur as speedily as sible to the sense of m ople, by calling a new 
Parliament.” The Kio, therefore, only edtainsed “hens wn ds of Panne to 
the Commons, as a preliminary to his inflicting upon them the punishment of 
a dissolution. They were used as ajustification for the appeal he meant imme- 
diately to make to the People. They can only be a precedent, therefore, for 
reproving the Lords in a King’s Speech, when the Ministers and the King are 
disposed to disband the Peerage, and are resolved to appeal on that point to the 
sense of the People. The precedent is not at all in point: it applies to the 
Commons, not to the Lords; and, being a justification of a dissolution of the 
House of Commons, will only be applicable to the House of Peers when a bill 
38 to be preposed by Ministers to reform that House.”— Courier, Aug. 24. 


It matters not whether the Lords or the Commons were reproved 
by the King ia 1784: allusion was made by a Royal Speech, in a tone 
ofreproof, to the proceedings of the session. Here, then, is a prece- 





dent, which, if 1784 may be considered “ modera time,” showsfour 
statemeut to have been not strictly correct. Going back to 
olden time, and therefore without at all contradicting us,¥the 
Standard has discovered a case which, if precedent is to be,the 
guide, would amply justify the Kiog in scolding the Lords for 
“ bringing legislation,” as Mr. Hurt says, “ toa dead stand.” 
Perhaps this bonne trouvaille of the Standard may be brought 
into use by the Reformers so soon even as the opening of next 
session. Here it is, Lord Me.uourngs, for service in case, not of 
need, but of good-will for the necessary work of Peerage Reform,— 
being a speech of Queen ANNE, composed in right good English, 
and delivered in 1704, “at the close of a year,” quoth the 
Standard, “ distinguished by the most angry controversy ever 
carried on by the two Houses of Parliament.” 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—I cannot but tell you how essential it is, for 
attaining these great ends abroad, of which we have so hopeful a prospect, 
that we should be entirely united at home. 

‘© Tt is plain our enemies have no encouragement left but what arises from 
their hopes of our divisions ; it is, therefore, your concern not to give the least 
countenance to those hopes. 

‘6 My inclinations are to be kind and indulgent to you all. I hope you will 
do nothing to endanger the loss of this opportumty which God has put into our 
hands, of securing ourselyes and all Europe; and that there will be no eon- 
tention among you, but who shall most promote the public welfare. ‘ 

“ Such a temper as this, in all your proceedings, cannot fail of securing your 
reputation both at home and abroad. 

* This would make me a happy Queen, whose utmost endeavours shall never 
be wantivg to make you a happy and flourishing people.” 


Acknowledging, then, that the Sfandard has corrected us in this 
matter, we must now have a word with him on another. He is 
perfectly furious at our exposition of that state of Irish affairs 
which alone, perhaps, at this time of Whig-Radical disunion, pre- 
vents the Tories from taking possession of Downing Street. He 
considers our assertion that England and Scotland would not allow 
the Tories to provoke and crush an Irish rebellion, to be ‘ direct 
encouragement” to a rebellion of the Irish; and he “ would 
therefore dissuade from this style of writing, as neither innocent 
nor perhaps safe to the writer.” Alas, good Standard, for the 
days of StpMourn and CastLereaGH! it is in vain to hanker 
after a return of that bygone time when honest writers could be 
really threatened with seeming advice. But the operation of 
Six Acts is not the only thing after which our Tory contempo- 
rary hankers just now. See how he longs for that to which he 
says we have given “ direet encouragement! "— 

‘No, indeed, if rebellion were to explode in Ireland, England and Scotla.d 
would not remain’ passive: so far we admit. But the active exertions of Eng 
lishmen and Scotchmen would take a direction exactly the opposite of that antici- 
pated for them. They would be employed unanimously, zealously, enthusiasti= 
cally, in suppressing the rebellion, not in extending it. - In 1836, as in 1798, all 
party distinctions would be instantly lost in anxious care for the integrity of 
theempire. The name of Radical or Whig would become as odious, and as 
much an occasion of suspicion, as the name of Jacobin or Whig was thirty- 
eight years ago. ‘It was the Irish Rebellion of 1793, or rather the preparae 
tions made for it by the Whigs of that ‘day, which extinguished the Whig 
and Jacobin parties in our fathers’ time. In the decline of these same parties 
now, we see the premonitory symptonts of their second death from similar 
causes.” 

Yes, the Tories would bave an Irish rebellion, if England and 
Scotland did not stand intheirway. Ifthey could but expect that 
England and Scotland would “ remain passive” during the civil 
war, an Irish rebellion would be just the thing for the LYNDHURST 
Tories. It is because England and Scotland would surely sympa- 
thize with, if they did not jo‘n, the Irish provoked into rebellion 
by the Tories, that the Tories dare not tell the King to “ raise his 
arm” against Lord Mginourne. Let us repeat, emphatically, 
that an Irish rebellion for justice and real union, would surely 
spread over Great Britain. This is not “direct encouragement 
to an Irish rebellion: it is discouragement, ample and conclusive, 
however indirect, of Tory hopes. Indirectly, but, as must be plain 
to the least eareful observer, it is Lord Lynpuurst’s aliens who 
keep him from the Woolsack. Hence the rage of the Tories 
against Ireland, and against all in England and Scotland who 
sympathize with the Irish. 





WHIG TORYISM. 


Some months ago, a body of gentlemen, comprising men of all 
parties,—for example, Lord Devon, Mr. Wagp, Mr. Ferauson 
of Raith, Mr. T. P. Courtenay, Mr. O’Conne.ut, Mr. SHaw 
LeFevre, the O'Connor Don, and Mr. Wyse,—who wished that 
inquiry should be made as to the disposal of waste lands in the 
Colonies, with a view to raising an Emigration Fund for Ireland, 
cast about for the best means of accomplishing their object. 
Having reason to fear opposition from the Colonial Office, they 
took no notice of Lord GLENELG, but addressed themselves directly 
to Lord Metsourng. At an interview with the Premier, they 
requested that he would sanction a Parliamentary inquiry into 
the whole subject: to which Lord Mecsourns cheerfully assented ; 
desiring only, at the suggestion of Lord GLeneLte, whom the 
Premier had invited to be present at this interview, that, since the 
people of the Canadas are very jealous of any interference with 
their waste lands by the Home Government, those Colonies might 
be excluded from the investigation. It was therefore determined 
that Mr. Warp should, with the sanction of Ministers, move for 
a Committee of inquiry, excluding the Canadas. But Mr. Ror- 
BucK, hearing of this, and officially representing one of the 
Canadas, gave out that he intended on the oecasion of Mr. 
Warp’s motion, to move that the Canadas should not be excluded 
from the inquiry. Accordingly, Mr. Warp had scarcely risen to 
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speak on the subject, when Sir } 
assenting to his motion on the part of Government, and opraying, 
therefore, that the House might be spared a discussion which had 
become unnecessary. The House, always ready to be spared in 
this way, agreed with Sir Georce Grey; and thas the subject of 
waste lands in Canada was kept quiet for the time. The Com- 
mittee sat, however; and have collected a mass of evidence on 
which we shall soon bestow more awple notice. It may be sup- 
posed that Sit Georex Grey, representing the Government on 
this Committee, and baving the archives of ‘the Colonial Office at 
his disposal, furnished a gveat deal of the highly-valuable infor- 
mation which has been obtained. Not a particle of it: he at- 
tended the Committee for no other purpose, as it appeared ‘to us, 
than, first, te prevent the disclosure of abuses with respect to the 
disposal of waste land in the Colonies generally, and, secondly, 
in particular, to prevent any merely incidental or illustrative notice 
even of such abuses in the Canadas. While thoroughgoing 
Tories, like Mr. Francis Baring and Mr. W. E. Giapstonr, 
attended closely to the evidence, and took unusual pains to elicit 
the trath and master the subject, the Wirig Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies seemed to have no object but to stifle the inquiry as 
far as possible. We are informed further, that he voted, and 
sometimes alone, against all the resolutions which have been 
reported to the House, (the aim of those resolutions being to place 
the disposal of Colonial waste lands under responsible management 
with a view to the greatest advantage both of the Colonies and 
of the mother country,) and that he has sinee missed no oppor- 
tunity to speak with anger or ridicule of the labours of the Com- 
mittee, 

Here is a plain statement of facts, which may be easily verified or 
proved to be untrue. The only difficulty has been to account for Sir 
Grorcr Grey’s behaviour. But even this difficulty exists no longer. 
Sir Georcre Grey, a mere lawyer by profession, a cleverish man, 
but who neither knew nor cared aught about the Colonies, till, be- 

cuse hisname was Grey, he became an Under-Seeretary of State, 
is the standing counsel, the hired advocate of the Colonial Office, 
which he defends and serves, whether right or wrong, accordiug, 
as we remarked the other day, to brief and fee. The Colonial 
Office, it now appears, has had motive enough for wishing to pre- 
vent all inquiring as to the disposal of waste lands in Canada. 
Here is another plain statement of facts. 

The provinee of Upper Canada is divided politically into two 
parties—the Tories and the Reformers. The Reformers are those 
who wish to obtain responsible government—local self-govern- 
ment, such as was enjoyed by every colony of British origin up to 
the time of our having a Colonial Office—instead of government 
from a distance, which means government by a faction of strangers 
to the colony, or, as they are called in Upper Canada, Tories. 
Well, of late years the Tories of Upper Canada have been a good 
deal annoyed by the Reformers; who, obtaining some representa- 
tion in an elected Legislative Assembly, have-had the impudence 
to pry into the abuses, expose the jobs, and check the expenditure 
of the Administration, which has always been thoroughly Tory. 
The Tories and Reformers of Upper Canada, therefore, are at war, 
like those of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The only difference 
between the colony and her mother country seems to be, that in 
Canada there are no Whigs. The Whig Government at home, 
therefore, is compelled to take part either with the Tories or with 
the Reformers of the colony. Can it be doubted that Lord Mertr- 
BOURNE, if he had known any thing of the case, would have sided 
with the Reformers? Lord GLeNeLe and Sir Georer Grey, or 
rather the secret Bumbureaucracy of the Colonial Office, beaded by 
Mr. Srepuen, (whom we hope to unbumbureaucratize in time, 
by bringing him sufficiently before the public,) have taken a most 
decided part with the Tories. In the last Canadian House of 
Commons, the Reformers had a majority. It was therefore, 
avowedly, that the Governor dissolved that assembly. A general 
election has just taken place, and a majority of the new Parlia- 
ment are decided Tories. The manner of this change furnishes 
ample evidence of Colonial Office Toryism. What follows is ex- 
tracted from a petition to the House of Commons, presented by 
Mr. Hume on the day before the close of the session. The 
petitioner is Dr. Duncompe of Burford, in the county of Oxford, 
in Upper Canada, and-Member for that county in the Legislative 
Assembly, but now in London. 

“* That of the many complaints the people of Upper Canada have to prefer, 
the following deserve the immediate attention of your honourable House. 

“That the Lieutenant- Governor, the Attorney and Solicitor- Generals, 
and generally every public functionary, made common cause with the Tories 
and Orangemen against the Reformers, using every means in their power to in- 
timidate the Reformers and influence the elections in fayour of the Tory can- 
Cidates. . 

** That the returning officers are all appointed by the Lieutenant- Governor, 
of such persons as were known most likely to forward his views. 

* That the elections were fixed by the Lieutenant- Governor at places to 
favour the Tory candidates ; and, as in Middlesex, the place first appointed, and 
where former elections hed been held, was changed, as the place first fixed was 
considered fayoarable to the Reformers. 

“That, by the general law of Upper Canada, no elector can vote upon a 
Freehold, the transfer title of which has been less than three months in his 
Possession, and reyistered as sueh. 

“‘ That Sir Francis Head, in order to overwhelm these lately-registered 
electors, issued a large number of patents, or grunts of land, under the Great 
Seal, in many cases for only a quarter of an acre of wild uncultivated land, on 
which no buildings were erected ; such grants being generally dated subsequent 
to the dissolution of Parliament, ané in some cases even after the opening of 
the poll at which the holders of such grants actually voted. 

“* That the holders of such grarits, es in the case of the Reverend Dr. 
Phillips, one of the new rectors of the Established Church of England, when 


Gerorcr Grey intervopted him, | 
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called upon at the hustings to‘swear to the valae of such grant being 40s. a year, 
he declined to do so, and vould s6t vote. 

** That the number of such patents to be preparedzcas so yrent as to require 
an additional number of clerhs to yet them ready ; and your petitioner believes 


he will be able to prove that thousands of such grants of land were issued 
and voted upon at the elections. 

“ That such grants were distributed openly at the places of lection to per- 
sons who had not applied at thut time for sach patents, and who received 
them, to enable them to vote, without paying the usual fees ; and at Simooe, 
one of many iastances, Mr. Ritchie, the Government Emigration A gent, thus 
issued hundreds of those grants to persons who voted immediately on them. 

“ That her tofore the uniform practice hus been not to issue the patent until 
the purchasc-money and fees have been paid, and all the conditions of the 
Order in Council complied with.” 


In such a colony as Canada, Tet our English readers observe, 
all the electing districts contain more or less of ‘waste Tand still at 
the disposal of Government: i is therefore in the potver of the 
Colonial Government to create freeholders—that is, electors— 
without limit as to number. And, not only can ‘a Governor make 
voters ad libitum, but, by the act of making them, he purchases 
their votes: itis as if the Lord-Lieutenant of a Welsh county, in 
which there are extensive tracts of Crown land, were able ‘to 
grant freeholds out of this publie property on the eve of a general 
election, on eondition that the grantee should vote at his bidding. 
The old Trish forty-shitivg freeholder system was herdly so facile 
and effective a method of controlling elections as this new Cana- 
dian plan of fast vote-making. By means of his power to dis- 
pose of waste land, the Governor of Upper Canada has ruled ‘the 
late general election at his pleesnre: and it bas been his pleasure 
to retarn a majority of Tories. Sir Frawers Hap is a person 
Vigorous, we have no doubt, in action, and not Jess resolute than 
wompt in pursting a course marked cut for him by others; but 
he is not a man to originate any great polities] measure good or 
bad. He would never have thought of such an outrage as he 
seems to have perpetrated against the people of Upper Canada, 
if this plan for obtaining a Tory Colonial Parliament had not 
been suggested to him at head-quarters. The whole truth must 
come out; and we venture confidently to predict that the Cotonial 
Office at home will be found to have been at the bottom of this 
shameful affair. Sir Georer Grey beeved of the House of 
Commons to pay no attention te Dr. Duncomsn’s petition: and 
on what ground ?—on the ground that the Legislative Assembly 
of Upper Canada is the only tribunal proper to entertain such a 
complaint. “ Why,” said he, “ have not these charges been brought 
before the House of Assembly, which would have saved the 
honourable gentleman (Dr. Dunconse) the trouble of coming to 
this country,and where the means of establishing the charges are 
within reach?” Yes, these very words actually fell from the 
Colonial Office advocate, (if we may believe the report of the 
Chronicle,) although the petition did not pray for inquiry ere, and 
although the sole complaint of the petitioner ts that the House 
of Assembly is, not what it purports to be, but a body of Tories, 
chosen contrary to all justice aud a'l jaw by the mere pleasure of 
the Governor. that is, the person complained against. The Cana- 
dian Reformers complain that their House of Assembly has been 
most illegally filled with Tories—that it is a mere mockery ofa 
House of Assembly: ‘* Why,” savs Sir Gnornce Gruy, “do you 
come here with your complaints? why don’t you petition the 
House of Assembly?” The answer then to this grievous charge 
against a servant of the Colonial Otfice, is of the most shuffling, 
not to say jesuitical description. But it proves that the Bumbureau- 
eracy dread any thing like a real inquiry into-the conduct of Sir 
Francis Heap. By whose instructions has he acted? An 
answer to this question will be found when we discover who 
instructed Lord GLENELG and Sir Grorex Grey totake care that 
Lord MreLuourRNr»’s assent to a Parliamentary inquiry respecting 
the disposal of waste lands in the Colonies, should not lead to aay 
disclosures as tothe Canadas. It must have been one and the same 
sly person, who wished Canada to be excluded from the recent 
Parliamentary inquiry as to waste lands, on the ground that “ the 
people of Canada are very jealous of any interference with their 
waste land,” and who propesed, through Sir Georges Grey, that 
a complaint against the manner of electing the Canadian House 
of Assembly should be referred to the very body whose election is 
complained of. There cannot be more than one such crooked 
mind even in the Colonial Office. However, Lord MreLnourNnEe 
may now know why the deputation above-mentioned went to him 
rather than to Lord GLENELG; also, why Lord GLeNngLe objected 
to any seareh into the doings of the Colonial Office with respect to 
waste land 7 Canada; and lastly, why Sir Grorer Grey thinks 
fit to abuse Mr. Warp’s Committee. We have further the plea- 
snre toinform hisLordship, that the evidence as to Canada, which 
the Colonial Office took so much pains to keep back, will be given 
to the public. Even if the Whig Government were strong in pub- 
lic opinion, the Tory proceedings of its Colonial department, being 
exposed, would be enough to ruin it. We shall return to this 
subject next week. 








MR. SHAW LEFEVRE'S ADVICE TO THE 
AGRICULTURISTS. 


Tue landed gentry of England have been so long accustomed to 
make the Legislature a tool for promoting their exclusive interests 
at the cost of the community, that they can scarcely submit 
to be told of the necessity of working out their own deliver- 
ance from the self-entailed embarrassment in whieh many of 
their class are involved. But to this it has come at last. The 
House of Con.mons will not effect a temporary rise in rents by 
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depreciating the currency ; it will not enhance the price of barley- 
land by abolishing the Malt-iax, and thereby obliging the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to impose new taxes; and it cannot force 
wheat up to 60s. a quarter, even were it inclined to the perpetra- 
tion of such an enormity. The times are indeed changed. Purr 
or CasTLEREAGH could have forced any measure through Parlia- 
ment which the landowners dictated: submission was the condi- 
tion on which these Ministers held office. But now there is a 
eommercial, manufacturing, and monied interest to be consulted. 
There is something like a balance of power in the Legislature, 
which prevents the landowners from lording it over the country 
as in the olden time. 

It was the knowledge of this fact which assured us that the 
labours of the Agricultural Committee of last session would have 
no immediate result beyond the collection and publication of a 
good deal of very worthless and foolish, and of some valuable and 
instructive evidence. Had there been the least probability of 
obtaining a Parliamentary majority for lowering the standard of 
value, ‘or for repealing the Malt-tax, and imposing a tax on 
commercial incomes, certain we are, that the injustice or absurdity 
of such schemes for lifting landed gentlemen out of trouble, 
would not have stocd in the way of their adoption. But power- 
fully represented interests were in the way; and hence the lame 
and impotent operation of the Maiquis of CHANpos’s grand spe- 
cific for the cure of agricultural distress. 

It must not be concluded that there are no'Yemedies for the de- 
pression under which agriculture partially labours, But they are 
not of a kind which the Legislature can or will apply: it is by 
the same process which has enabled our manufacturers and mer- 
chants to make head against severe competition and frequent 
losses, that the owners and tenants of land must seek to improve 
their condition: their expenditure must be reduced, their rents 
equitably adjusted, not indiscriminately lowered, and their method 
of cultivation improved. These were among the suggestions of 
Mr. Suaw Lerevrr—one of the most intelligent and honest of his 
class; who offered them in the shape of a Report to the Agricul- 
tural Commiitee, whose Chairman he was. The Committee re- 
jected the Report. To have accepted it, would have been to 
plead guilty before their constituents of gross misrepresentation ; 
for during the last autumn, they were loud in their complaints 
against Ministers, and unsparing of promises of the mighty things 
which legislation was to do in the ensuing session. No wonder, 
therefore, that they objected to go back to their dupes with the 
confession that they had been ignorant or fraudulent,—that the 
Government could do nothing ; that Parliament could do nothing ; 
that the “ farmer's friend,” Lord CHANpos, could suggest no 
feasible plan of relief; but that repentance and amendment must 
commence at home, and that prudence, skill, aud industry, were 
all the resources left to those whom Parliament heretofore had 
befriended always and at all risks. 

There was one consolation left to the angry theorists and eager 
monopolists who formed a large proportion of the Agricultural 
Committee : they could still vent their spite against the man who 
had the courage and integrity to tell them the truth—they had 
the satisfaction of railing at Mr. Saw Lerevrs, and of setting 
their newspapers to vilify and misrepresent his intentions and his 
recommendations. To vindicate himself from their aspersions, 
Mr. Lrrevere bas addressed a letter to his constituents of North 
Hampshire; which is published as a pamphlet. Having stated 
what has been ‘already done for relieving the agricultural interest, 
by putting the Tithe system on a new basis, lessening the County- 
rates and Assessed Taxes, and above all, by reforming the admi- 
nistration of the Poor-laws, Mr. LEFEVRE insists upon the advan- 
tage to be derived from an improved system of cultivation. By 
the following table, he shows with how much less expense farms 
are managed in some parts of Scotland, than in certain districts 
in the South and West of England. 


Quality of Land,| 
*stimated by aver- 
age Produce per | 


Acre in Wheat. | 


Rent, Tithe 
and Paro- 
chial Bur- 


\nnualAver- 
ive Expeuse 
per Acre. 


Names of 
Witness. 





English. i ee . 8s d.| &. 8. d. 
Brickwell 5 3 Is 30 
} 24 
30 


29 
, sens 28 
“Robertson .... 2 30 

English. 
Bennett + 0 16 3 2 12 10 16 
Crowther ....| Ll 2 2 3 22 


* Mr. Hope's rent is a corn-rent, calculated with wheat at 50s. per 
quarter. Messrs. Hope, Bell, and Robertson, have not only been farming 
profitably for the last three years. but have spent large sums in furrow- 
draining. Tithe free. 




















On this statement Mr. Lyrevre remarks— 
* Although the rent paid by the Scotch farmer appears in some instances to 
bear a higher proportion to the quality of the land than that paid by the Eng- 








lish farmers, the difference in the cost of cultivation is far more remarkable ; 


and it willbe seen, by an attentive perusal of the evidence given by all the 
Scotch witnesses, that they turn their attention to the breeding, fattening, and 
eneral management of stock, to a much greater extent than is usually done by 
the English farmer. The productive powers ef the land are increased by the 
additional quantity of manure thus raised, and it suffers less exhaustion. by the 
less frequent recurrence of the grain crop; and to this circumstance their com- 
parative prosperity may in a great measure be attributed. Where the same 
ractice prevails in England, as will be collected from the evidence of Messrs. 
tt and Crowther, it is attended with an equally favourable result.’ 





A writer in the Courier makes light of these statements of the 
comparative cost of cultivating farms— 

“ Such accounts (says the writer) are rarely good for any thing but to de- 
ceive and mislead. You never can infer the expense of cultivation of a district 
from that of a | prt: wed farm ; and to enable two farms at a distance to be 
fairly compared together, their soils must be very similar, their climate, and 
situation in respect of markets, nearly the same, and the accounts made out on 
the same principle, the same allowance being made for wear and tear of capital, 
&e. Now, cy 4 practical man knows that these are all but impossible condi- 
tions ; and yet they must form the foundation of all trustworthy estimates.” 

This may be true; but it does not prove that the instances se- 
lected by Mr. Lerevre are not good for his purpose. Presuming 
that the farms are fairly rented, we must conclude that the tenant 
who raises 28 bushels of wheat per acre, from land worth 1/7. 8s. 3d. 
an acre, at a cost of 27. 1s., is a better farmer than he who by an 
expenditure of 3/. 13s. 6d. an acre can only produce 24 bushels, 
from land worth 1/7. 11s. 6d.an acre. It is to be remembered 
that the witnesses were selected on account of their experience ; 
and therefore we may assume, that Mr. Rotrs is not a bad speci- 
men of an English farmer, and that in giving 1/. 11s. 6d. an acre 
for his land, he knew what he was about. As regards proximity 
to markets, the observation of the Courier would have been more 
appropriate had the money value of the produce of the land been 
taken as the evidence of superiority of cultivation: but Mr. Lx- 
FEVRE refers only to quantities, and supposes that he who raises 
most wheat at the least cost from the lowest-rented land, is the 
best farmer. The Courier afterwards proceeds on the same as- 
sumption of the difference in the cost of cultivation as Mr. Lz- 
FEVRE, when he says— 

‘* If a tenant will keep four or five horses and two or three men to do the 
same work that is as well, or rather much better done, in Northumberland, 
Lincoln, and Norfolk, with two horses and one man, what right has he to ex- 
pect a reduction of rent ?” 

Mr. LeFevre disposes completely of the notion that the low 
price of wheat in England has been occasioned by importations 
from Ireland and Scotland, by showing that the balance of impor- 
tation on the corn-trade with those countries is only 193,581 quar- 
ters per annum on the average of the last three years. 

In common with all sensible persons, Mr. LEFEVRE anticipates 
the time when the duty on foreign corn must be lowered or abo- 
lished; and he shrewdly recommends the agriculturists to offer, 
in the mean while, a reduction of the Corn-duty, (which he truly 
says does not benefit them in proportion to its amount,) as a bribe 
for the reduction of the Malt-duty. For this proposal Mr. LEFEvRE 
has been abused by the simpletons who call themselves “ farmers’ 
friends.” On the other hand,we can tell those gentlemen, that the 
monied and manufacturing interests know better than to accept 
any such compromise, 





COMMERCIAL SYSTEM OF SWITZERLAND. 


Dr. Bowrinea’s “ Report on the Commerce and Manufactures of 
Switzerland,” published a few days before the close of the session, 
contains a mass of information respecting the trade, the social and 
moral condition, and the political institutions of the Swiss. These 
subjects deserve separate notice, which we propose to give to each; 
beginning with that to which Dr. Bowrine@’s attention was chiefly 
directed—the Commerce and Manufactures. 

The principles of free trade have been reduced to practice by 
the Swiss. Surrounded by powerful nations, whose policy is to 
defend themselves from the competition of Swiss manufacturers 
by prohibitory laws and armies of customhouse officers,—with no 
sea-port in their own territory, and with a deficiency of capital,— 
the mountaineers have nevertheless succeeded in establishing 
flourishing manufactures and a very considerable foreign com- 
merce. They owe their success in a great measure to the perse- 
verance with which they have adhered to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of prosperous barter — that of selling in the dearest and 
buying in the cheapest markets, without let or hindrance from 
their laws. True, they can only make their own code. 
The Prussian Commercial League and the French prohibitory 
system are barriers against the extension of their commerce; and 
these barriers would answer the purpose of the Governments which 
have raised them, were the Swiss so unwise as to follow the ex- 
ample of France and Prussia, and impose retaliatory duties on the 
produce of those countries. But, by admitting free of duty what- 
ever they require themselves, from all parts of the globe, the Swiss 
have insured the saloof their own manufactures, either legally or by 
the aidof the smuggler. For instance, one of the largest branches 
of Swiss industry is the watchmaking trade. Till very lately, the 
French endeavoured to exclude Swiss watches; but with so little 
effect, that M. Aracgo informed Dr. Bowrine, that not ten 
watches were made in Paris in the course of the year; the im- 
mense consumption being supplied by Switzerland, and the busi- 
ness of the French watchmakers being confined to the examina- 
tion and correction of the works. The following description is 
given by Dr. Bowr1ne of the mode of smuggling watches through 
the triple line of French douaniers. 

‘* The manner of smuggling watches was to sew in from a hundred and twenty 
to a hundred and fifty in the smuggler’s waistcoat ; and a gilet de montres 
(under-waistcoat of watches) so prepared, was considered a fair charge for the 
adventurer. The insurances varied from 5 to 10 per cent. ; and, perhaps, the 
helplessness and carelessness of a protecting and prohibitory system were never 
more strikingly exhibited than in this attempt to shut out the Swiss watches 
from the French markets. In France, not a shadow of benefit resulted ; not 
an additional watch was manufactured in the country; neither producer nor 
consumer reaped the slightest advantage. The smuggling trade was as regular 
and just as extensive as the legitimate trade could become: but, meanwhile, the 
whole frontier had become infested with bands of revenue defrauders, bold and 
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reckless spirits, whose habit and profession are the violation of the laws, and 
whose existence is both an opprobrium to ca poe and a warning to the 
framers and defenders of foolish, pernicious, and impracticable statutes.” 

Of course smuggling is not confined to watches—it is a regular 
trade in other prohibited articles; and, as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract, by no means a disreputable employment. 

«« The present charge for smuggling through the three lines of French custom- 
houses is from 25 to 30 per cent. I had an opportunity of conversing with per- 
sons actively engaged in it alon the Swiss frontier, from the Verriéres Suisses to 
Ja Chaux de Fond. They informed me that the risk was not very great; 
though the profits went to the entrepreneur, who is the person responsible to the 
party with whom he undertakes for the safe delivery of the goods, and he either 
deposits the value or gives a bill of exchange for the amount when he tukes 
them into his hands. Bloodshed is not very common of late years, as the art 
is rather to evade than to overpower the customhouse officers; but an old 
smuggler related to me with great self-applause the instances in which he and 
his party had mutilated or shot the officers who had endeavoured to obstruct 
their passage. 1am assured that the presence of the superordinates in consi- 
derable numbers among the customhouse officers, and the punishment of the 
bagne, with which some cases of transgression havé been visited, have much 
diminished the corruption among the customhouse agents, and that it is not 
considered safe to offer them bribes. But the amount of smuggling has not at 
all decreased ; and in one district I passed through, I was informed there was 
not a single inhabitant who was not either a smuggler or a customhouse- officer. 
‘The active smugglers receive six francs per night ; and they generally pass two 
nights in their excursions, depositing their burdens, which weigh from thirty 
to fifty pounds, before the break of day, and taking charge of them again at 
night-fall. They are also paid by the entrepreneur the expenses of their living, 
but they get no compensation in cases of capture: they take the personal 
punishment as their portion of the misfortune, their master being responsible 
for the value of the property. They say that the peasantry are always willing 
to harbour and to help them: they are, in fact, popular, from their courageous 
daring, and the services they are considered to render to the community. They 
carry on their profession in bands of from ten to twenty, and sometimes many 
more, and are always preceded by an éclaireur, who warns them of any danger 
by whistling or other understood signs ; the éclaireur never having on his per- 
son thesmallest quantity of contraband. They say that juries are very unwil- 
ling to convict them; that they are constantly acquitted on flaws and techni- 
calities ; and witnesses against them are so tormented that nobody willingly 
undertakes a task which is deemed so odious. As far as I could see or hear, 
no man thought himself at all the less worthy for having been engaged in 
smuggling transactions. There is no sense of wrong either perpetrated or in- 
tended. The public opinion tribunal rather seems to recompense than to con- 
demn. The evil does not stop here: the whole force of laws, all the opera- 
tions of legislation, are weakened in their highest sanction and best security 
when any portion becomes the object of habitual disregard and disobedience. 
Most of the smugglers on the Swiss frontier are Frenchmen. The use of dogs, 
so common along the Belgian limits, is unknown in Switzerland; and horses, 
which are so frequently employed among the Pyrenees, appear never to take a 
part in the smuggling transactions of the Jura frontier. The customhouse- 
officers are posted in bodies of from six to twenty; and remain out all night; con- 
cealed in the different mountain passes or the outskirts of woods, into the thick 
of which, the smugglers told me, the officers never venture to enter. They 
converse in a low tone, or not at all. They are apprehensive lest any noise or 
rustling should announce their presence. They dare not separate from one 
another, lest they should be overpowered ; but as the smuggler chooses the darkest 
nights, the most appropriate spots, and takes invariably the precaution of send- 
ing onwards a forerunner to ascertain that the way is clear, the number of cap- 
tures is inconsiderable ; added to which, the smugglers are, as they assured me, 
‘the bravest men,’ and seldom engage in the profession unless distinguished by 
patience to endure and boldness to confront dangers and difficulties.” 

But it is not merely as contrabandists that the Swiss have 
established a flourishing commerce. The advantage of pur- 
chasing their raw materials in the cheapest markets has enabled 
them to overcome the difficulties arising from their geographical 
position, and to extend their commerce in silk, wool, and cotton 
goods, watches, jewellery, and musical boxes, to the transatlantic 
states. Dr. Bowrine says— 

‘Tn travelling through the different districts, I constantly found merchants 


* ~ and manufacturers who had established connexions with the remotest countries 


of the globe. They assured me that the anxieties had now ceased which they 
had felt for some time in consequence of the lines of customhouses with whi¢ 
France and Germany and Italy, their circumjacent neighbours, had girdled 
their frontiers ; that they were, in fact, independent of that narrow and selfish 
— which had created the tariffs of so many European nations; that they 

ad been pressed into a wider and more profitable field, which they could 
successfully explore to the extent of their capitals and their means of produc- 
tion.” : 


One of the principal cotton-manufacturers wrote triumphantly 
to Dr. Bowringc— 


‘* In every warehouse, in every shop in the land, English and French goods 
are exhibited by the side of ours. They have paid no duties; ours have had 
no protection. Insignificant as were our early attempts, and confined as were our 
markets, our Government thought right to deny us a helping hand, and to force 
us to shift for ourselves; and, in spite of the tremendous rivalry of British 
capital and French taste, we have succeeded. The history of the last century 
isa history of our progress. Spite of every obstacle, weak as we are, without a 
single port or means of outlet, except such as are held at the good pleasure of 
our neighbours, our articles have found their way, and meet with a ready sale in 
the four quarters of the globe.” 

There seems to be little danger of any change in asystem which 
has worked so well for those who have adopted it. Practical ex- 
perience of its benefit has made all classes advocates of free trade. 
Indeed, such is the democratical constitution of the Cantons, that 
an unpopular system could scarcely be maintained for six months 
together. 

_ In 1830-31, no less than thirteen cantons remodified their. constitutions by 
giving further extension to the popular power. It is true that the change 
brought into greater action the ignorance and prejudices as well as the know- 
ledge and interests of the people. But the change rather strengthened than 
Weakened the free-trade principle. The labouring classes form a large majority 
in the manufucturing cantons, where the democratic power is the least con- 
trolled. They might, if they pleased, protect, as it is called, their labour, ex- 


clude foreign competition, settle wages by legal enactments, and subvert all 
those axioms of political economy which are often held up to opprobrium as 
hostile to the happiness of the many. But they are living witnesses, living 
evidences of the truth and value of those fundamental principles of economical 
Science to which they owe their wellbeing and constantly-increasing prosperity. 

hold intercourse with intelligent Cwiss 


It has been again and again my lot to 








workmen, who considered their freedom from commercial trammels as the 


greatest and best of their privileges. The late insurrection at Lyons forced a 
number of silk-weavers to settle on the banks of the Lake of Zurich. They 
gain less wages, it is true, but they enjoy incomparably greater comforts than 
they left behind them; and I shall not easily forget the observation of one of 
them—‘ Sir, the floor on which I tread in Switzerland is cleaner than the table 
from which I ate my food in France !’ ” 

Dr. Bowrine@ gives a satisfactory account of the failure of the 
Prussian Commercial League to injure materially the manufac- 
tures and commerce of Switzerland. 

“T was anxious to ascertain the state of Swiss opinion as to the German Zoll 
Verein, or Commercial League. That confederation caused in its origin a con- 
siderable alarm, and appeared to menace Switzerland with a serious reduction 
of exports to Germany. Time and experience have diminished the apprehen- 
sions and anxieties of both merchants and manufacturers. If there has been 
some diminution in the trade with Germany, there has been more than a coun- 
terbalancing increase in the trade with other nations. Switzerland has, in fact, 
triumphed in her competition with Germany to the whole extent to which the 
Prussian League has raised the price of labour, of produce, or manufactures. 
The cantons adjacent to Germany feel some inconvenience from the impedi- 
ments which the German customhouses throw in the way of the exportation of 
their articles. These impediments affect more particularly the canton of Schaff- 
hausen, whose wines and cattle supplied a part of the consumption of the 
Southern German states. In Thurgovia, also, trade has been somewhat af- 
fected, but not seriously. The influence of the Prussian League, as a whole, 
upon Switzerland, will not be pernicious. Her capitals being directed by the 
natural force of supply and demand—without any protection or interference— 
towards the production of articles whose cheapness of cost creates a universal 
market for consumption—she will, in her competition with Germany, possess 
many advantages, from which the fiscal imposts of the commercial league will 
exclude the German confederated states.” 

But though the Prussian policy has proved comparatively harm- 
less to the nations against whom it was directed, (we believe that 
the English export trade to Germany has not been diminished by 
its operation,) the subjects of Prussia herself are suffering 
from it. The German newspapers received in the beginning of 
the present week give, under the head of Berlin, a distressing ac- 
count of the decay of the corn and timber trade in East and West 
Prussia, and the consequent misery of the people. In Elbing,a 
town containing 16,000 inhabitants, there is not revenue sufficient 
to light the streets; andin Paderborn, the peasants are reduced to 
such a state of poverty, that they have been exempted from the 
payment of taxes for three years. Meanwhile, as we have seen, 
Switzerland—without a sea-port—some of whose manufacturing 
towns are situated 3000 feet above the level of the sea—whose com- 
merce was to be crushed by its overgrown and domineering neigh- 
bours—is extending its trade and augmenting its wealth. The 
Swiss Diet may be browbeaten and insulted in matters of politics, 
but the Duke pe MonreseEtto himself would scarcely demand 
that aduty should be imposed on the importation of French raw 
and thrown silk. As long as the Swiss make their country the 
market for the products of other nations free of duty, their trade 
must prosper, in spite of the prohibitory laws of their neighbours. 

There is a large class in England whom the evidence furnished 
by the partial changes in our own commercial code have not yet 
satisfied of the soundness of the principles of free trade: let such 
turn to Switzerland, and, if they are really the “ practical” men 
they pretend to be, their doubts will be removed by observing the 
results of the Huskissonian system there. 





SIXTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tuis society, which consists of scientific men belonging to all parts of 
the kingdom, held its annual meeting this year at Bristol, and com- 
menced its proceedings on Monday last. It has met, very appropri- 
ately, immediately after the prorogation of Parliament, and comes 
with “kindliest change,” to refresh the national mind by the calm in- 
vestigations of science, after it has been heated by political strife and 
wearied by the reiterated falsehoods of political factions. 

The mere existence of a society composed of between five and six 
hundred men of science, collected from different parts of the empire, 
who are met by nearly six hundred more dwelling in Bristol and 
its neighbourhood, is calculated to excite a sentiment of national pride. 
The spirit-troubled doubt, whether talent and genius are not wholly 
extinct in the land, from the mutual depreciation of all greatness by the 
Whig and Tory journals, is delightfully soothed by learning that one 
society has collected in one city nearly twelve hundred gentlemen put- 
ting forth claims tosome eminence in science or in literature. 

Almost every branch of precise knowledge seems, as might be ex- 
pected, to be embraced by such a host; and we present the following 
to our readers as an abstract of the divisons under which every depart- 
ment of science is cultivated, and the names of the gentlemen who pre- 
side over each. 

Mathematical and Physical Science... Reverend W. WHEWELL. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy ........ .... Professor CuMMING. 
Geology and Geography........ Reverend Dr. BucKLAND. 
Zoology and Botany ......++ seeeeeeeeeee Professor HENSLOW. 
Medical Science .........0++. Dr. Roger. 

Statistics ......ccccccccere > Sir Cuartes LEMon. 
Mechanical Science .........0+ sseeeeee Mr. Davies GILBERT. 

Amongst these are some very celebrated names ; but some of the Vice- 
Presidents and other functionaries are not less illustrious. We notice 
Sir D. Brewsrer, Dr. Lioyp, Mr. Bassacre, Dr. Datton, Dr. 
Henry, Mr. Hereratu, Mr. Greenoucu, Dr. Larpner, Dr. 
Ricuarpson, Mr. H. Hata, with scores of others, equally or more 
eminent perhaps than these, whom we mention only because they were 
the first to catch our eye, or suggest the recollection of considerable scien- 
tific achievements. We are reminded too, by recollecting the political 
opinions of some of those whose names we have written, that in the 
scientific halls of Bristol the extreme Radical, the Ultra Tory, and 
the milk-and-water Whig, all meet as on neutral ground, and forget 
in the cultivation of science the narrow opinions of these separate 
political parties. ' : : 

We should tire our readers were we to give even a brief notice of 
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the principal subjects which engaged the attention of this vast host of 
eminent men on the first three days, of which, at the time we write, an 
account has reached us: but we must survey one class and some sub- 
as specimens. 
oe the Tethenmsieel and Physical section, on the first day, the Pre- 
sident read a paper on the construction of a theoretical Rock-Salt 
Lens; which, unfortunately, no workman has yet been found capable 
vf making. Some skilful workman, it is hoped, however, may 
yet be found to grind it; though Sir Davin Brewsrer did not explain 
’ the advantages which will be derived from its great refracting power. 
Something was said about the tide, promised about the stars, and ex- 
pected by next year—through appuinting another committee, the re- 
searches of the first not having been successful.—towards ascertaining 
the levels of the land and sea. One notable conclusion as reported, 
we notice in the proceedings of the Mathematical and Physical section 
on the first day,—namely, that the height of the tide appears to depend 
on the baremeter. ‘Of course the reporter meant, the weight of the 
atmosphere as indicated by the barometer; and though the pilets all 
round the coast have come, we believe, to a similar practical conclusion 
long ago, the scieutific deduction is not without its value: it refers 
the well-known fact to a general principle, and expresses it in scientific 
language. On Tuesday, the section was engaged with experiments on 
waves, and with refractive indices. The polarizing structure of the 
crystalline Jens after death, electro-galvanism as a moving power, a 
mew anemometer, the mathematical theory of fluids, some alge- 
braic formule, and naval architecture, also occupied its attention. On 
Wednesday, electrical repulsion, the mathematical theory of fluids, 
voltaic light, the laws of double refraction, and the integral calculus, 
were all tuken into consideration; with what results, further than that 
they were considered, the reporters do not say. In each of the other 
sections, a similar or greater variety of subjects, corresponding to the 
chief object of each section, was served up; so that the most fastidious 
lover of scientific pic-nics might find something to his taste. 

Among the subjects which seem, by the lengthened notice taken of 
them, to have excited most attention, was Dr. RicHarpson’s introduc- 
tory report on North American Zoology; comprising a description of 
the physical geography and climate of that country. Judging from the 
brief account given of the paper, we should suppose it is the most 
scientific description of the configuration of the mountains and vallies of 
that immense continent, and the peculiar influence of that configura- 
tion on climate, and on some habits of animals, which has yet been 
presented to the world. A Mr. Roorsry instructed the farmers pre- 
sent (among whom we notice that ingenious speculatist Mr. Wess 
Hutt) how to make malt, sugar, and spirit, with all their products, 
out of mangel wurzel. The learned gentleman is willing probably to 
make England independent of the Slave Colonies for sugar, and of 
France for brandy. Dr. Ricuarpson brought under notice a new 
kind of wheat, of speedy growth, from South America; which Mr. 
Wess Hatz would probably object to, as tending, particularly during 
such a season as the present, to prevent the price of wheat of old Eng- 
lish growth on stiff clay lands from rising to a remunerating price. 
Some ingenious gentlemen exhibited models to illustrate physical geo- 
graphy, which are hereafter to be coloured; and one (Mr. Grirrrri) 
praised the Ordnance Map of Ireland, as “‘ enabling him to take hedges 
and fences with ease.” Did he mean, in hunter’s phrase, to leap over 
them? A Professor Mostey read a useful paper on Locomotive En- 

ines as used on railroads; and he seems, in conjunction with Dr. 

ARDNER, to have demonstrated that the expense of propelling car- 
riages on inclined planes was in all cases greater than the expense of 
constructing railroads on a perfect level. The latter gentleman bas 
observed, that a very small quantity of dust on the rails adds very much 
to the friction; and he suggests the propriety of each wheel of a loco- 
motive carriage being provided with a kind of watering-pot, to precede 
it a few inches, and continually wash the rail. Probably a brush 
running before the wheel might answer the purpose. 

A series of ingenious experiments by Mr. Russrewt. of Edinburgh, on 
the resistance of the water to vessels impelled through it, were made 
known to the Society. ‘They were remarkable for showing, that when 
a great degree of velocity is given to a vessel, such as twenty miles an 
hour, she skims, as it were, on the surface of the water, and hardly 
meets any resistance. At that velocity, we are inclined to say, the 
resistance of the water becomes so great, that it partakes rather of the 
properties of a solid than a fluid in relation to the moving body, which 
is carried over and not through it,—as it would be carried along an in- 
elined plane of wood or iron, and not through it, by a force applied at 
an angle to the line of the plane less than a right-angle. 

To mention some other topics which attracted attention— Professor 
Puiwirs gave the results of some examinations on subterranean tem- 
perature, which confirm the theory of its being greater than that of the 
atmosphere: in one case the thermometer below the surface for some 
time averaged 78 degrees, whilst in the external atmosphere it was only 
48 degrees. A paper on arsenical poisons by Mr. Hrreratn, and a 
description of an apparatus for the analysis of mixed gases by Professor 
Hare of Philadelphia, were both considered interesting. Mr. Hrenr- 
PATH also gave a new theory of the Aurora Borealis; stating his opi- 
nion that this phenomenon was only produced by electric clouds, gradually 
withdrawing and leaving streams of electric fluid behind: from which 
opinion, however, Dr. DaLton expressed his dissent. Among the cu- 
riosities must be noticed a living specimen of the aranea avicularia, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Roorsey, of which he gave a description. This is a 
monstrous species of spider, that sometimes seizes the eggs of small 
birds, particularly of humming-birds, and devours them. It was brought 
over alive from South America amongst some log-wood. 

hese few specimens of the whole, may serve to inform the reader in 
what manner the learned gentlemen were employed up to three o’clock 
each day. The different sections adjourned about that hour, while 
they generally commenced about eleven. The more agreeable part of 

scientific entertainment followed in the evening. Philosophers must 
dine ; and those at Bristol crowded round the table at five o'clock, and 
proved that their deep studies had not deprived them of their appetites. 
About five hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner ; and the bumpers 
Went sound, on the first day under the Presidency of Dr. Lioyn, in a 
most cheerful manner. In the evening, the philosophers repaired in a 
body to the Theatre; where, as is agreeable to the learned as well as 





the unlearned, taey enjoyed the presence of the ladies in great num. 
bers. In the evening, too, Dr. Luoyp resigned his Presidency to the 
Marquis of NortHampron, chosen to that office on the spur of the oc- 
casion, Tt was destined for the Marquis of Laxspowne; but the 
heavy #fiiction which has fallen on him compelled him to remain in his 
own tuelancholy home. We do no dishorour to the talents of the latter 
distinguished and amiable nobleman, when we remark, that he found 
an able substitute in the other Marquis, who lent the graces of high 
rank aud great personal accomplishments to enhance the pleasure of the 
festivities. We are obliged to compress into these narrow limits the 
description of the luminous specches, of the professed reports, the 
witty rematks which accompanied the several toasts, the elaborate dis- 
cussions which followed the reading of papers, and which have for 
several days filled the vast columns of our huge daily contemporaries. 
The reader may judge of our difficulty in attempting to give him any 
thiug like a notice of the scientific achievements at Bristol, when we 
state, that the mere papers read at the meetings of the different sections, 
when collected at the end of the meeting, compose a bulky volume. 
Besides them, there are the convivial speeches, the compliments to the 
ladies, the flatteries to the most noble President, the return complimen& 
to the learned Professors, (which of themselves would fill another 
volume,) and which, by the mutually flattered and complimented, 
are probably thought as well worth preserving as the scientific: 
papers. But space, like time and tide, is not our servant; and, however 
anxious we may be to record all the good things that have been said 
and all the learned things that have been done, we are compelled with 
a sigh to admit that we can execute only a small part of our wish. 
That science will be much promoted by such societies, we cannot ven- 
ture to predict; but they seem instinct with good fellowship, and all 
the charities of life. hey blend men of different ranks, different 
opinions, and different religions ; they bring them to feast together, and 
to share each other’s amusements and labours; and, whetber useful to 
science or not, the present jovialities and the future recollections of the 
pleasures of Bristol, will make them pregnant, we hepe, with moral 
advantage to all parts of the empire. 





MENDELSSOHN’S “ PAUL.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
69, Dean Street, Soho, 24th August 1836. 

S1xr—I wish to correct two misstatements relating to M. Menpnernssoun’s 
oratorio of St. Paul, that occur in your article on the Musical Festivals on 
the 13th instant. Your critic says, “ A copy of the work is now before us.” 
Now I, as the English proprietor, possess the only copy in England of the first 
act; and, of the second act, the only copy in existence, and which I lately 
brought with me from Bonn. 

The second misstatement relates to the disapprobation of the author, whom 
I had the pleasure of seeing last Friday at the Hague; and who is not only 
quite satisfied that there is ample time to do justice to his oratorio, but feels 
mach flattered by the way in which it has been sought after by the Liverpool 
Committee. The public also have the further guarantee that the music will re- 
ceive full justice, from the well-known caution of Sir Georce Smart, the 
Conductor. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Atrrep NoveLuo. 

[A few words will suffice to dispose of Mr. J. A. Novetto’s letter. As to 
the first ‘* misstatement,” his assertion stands opposed to ours. If the descrip- 
tion which we have given of the oratorio of Paul shall turn out to be a mere 
coinage of our own brain, the proof conclusive against us will speedily appear : 
but if it shall be manifest that tt was correct, we shall, perhaps, have credit for 
having spoken the truth—not being proficients in the art of divination. Mr. 
J. A. Novevto needs be under no alarm at the circumstance which seems to 
have caused him so much surprise. 

The second “ misstatement ” of which he complains, occurs in the following 
passage— 

“ MENDELssoun’s Paul is to be brought out at Liverpool. Our respect for the talents 
of its author leads us to wish that more—that is, suflicieut—time had been allowed for 
its due preparation, The oratorio has but just reached this country in its original lan- 
guage; and although, to some persons, half the merit of producing a work consists in 
the rapidity with which it is brought out, we are not, and we are quite sure the author 
of Paul is not, of that number.” 

Does Mr. J. A. Novetto mean that MenpEtssonn ts one of those persons 
who thiok that half the merit of producing a work consists in the rapidity 
with which it is brought out? For to this conclusion he must come, and thus 
the statement must be corrected, if we are wrong.— Eb. } 





POSTAGE OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS IN FRANCE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—In a late number of the Spectator, one of your foreign correspondents 
complains of being charged five sous for the postage of your paper. I jmme- 
diately wrote to a friend of mine to whom I send it, at Grenoble ; and find he is 
only charged four centimes. I therefore think your correspondent must have 
made some mistake ; which, asit is your interest to correct, I have troubled 
you with these few lines. Your constant Reader, Tt. e5 

[We incline to agree with this correspondent, that there has been ‘‘ some 
mistake ”—if not on the part of our former correspondent, at least on that of 
the French Post-office with which he had to deal. On making inquiry at the 
General Post-office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, we received every civility of expla- 
nation, and an assurance, which we credit, that the proper postage of the Spec 
tator in France is only four centimes—something less than a halfpeany.—Eb. ] 








M. de Foy, the matrimonial agent at Paris, being ungratefully denied 
the stipulated reward by a Benedict for whom be had procured a 
wealthy bride, brought his action before the Tribunal de Premicre 
Instance ; but his suit was negatived. An appeal was made on Satur- 
day to the Royal Court; which, however, also decided that the con- 
tract between the votary of Hymen and his deputy was not good in the 
courts of Justitia. In the course of the proceedings, it appeared that 
the candidates for admission into the temple of the saffron-robed deity 
were called upon to sign a contract binding themselves to leave all the 
means for accomplishing the desired union to the experience and wis- 
dom of M. de Foy, who never makes known the subordinate agents 
he employs, or his mode of proceeding ; and stipulating that the for- 
tunate husband should pay a sum equal to five per cent. on the dowet 
he may receive, as a compensation for the trouble and expense in con- 
ducting the negotiation to a happy issue, and as a token of the grati- 
tude of the successful aspirant.— Galignant’s Messenger. 

The celebrated poet and improvisatore, Thomas Sgricci, of Avezz0, 
died lately at Florence. 
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SCOTTS REFUTATION OF COMBE'S 
ERRORS. 


“Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” who can hope to 
settle points in phrenology, when the respective leaders dispute 
amongst themselves ?—nay, by the skulls of Gari and Spurz- 
HEIM, not only differ, but separate and cause divisions in the so- 
ciety! ‘Non nostrum tantas componere lites :” but we may tell 
the origin of the difference, deseribe its nature, and pass judgment 
upon the literary merits of the pleading before us. 

Grorce Comse is widely known as an able and zealous 
apostle of phrenology, and an indefatigable labourer in the 
cause of what he at least considers human improvement. His 
works on these subjects bave had a large circulation in Great 
Britain: one, if not more, has been reprinted in America, and 
translated into several Continental languages. WiLi1am Scorr 
is also a phrenologist not unknown to fame, although his circle of 
celebrity is somewhat narrow. He contributed to the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal ; he was President of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Society; and, in short, he “ rowed in the same boat ” with GzorGE 
Compug, till the latter began to “ broach those doctrines on human 
responsibility, and other points, which were afterwards more fully 
developed in the Constitution of Man ;” and Grores, not only re- 
maining unconvinced by the spoken arguments of WiLviam, but 
continuing obdurate in spite of a “ privately printed” reply toa 
private edition of the Constitution, WiiL1aM “ broke off the con- 
nexion,” by withdrawing both from the Society and the Journal. 

In the mean time, the first edition of the Constitution of Mun 
appeared ; and Mr. Scorr kept his eye upon it. But, noting that 
its merits did not outweigh its price, he regarded its slow cireu- 
lation with a watchful indifference. When, however, the “ Hen- 
derson Bequest,”* made it saleable by making it low-priced, “ the 
case was altered;” and it was pressed upon WiLL1am Scorrt by 
many friends, that he ought to answer Georere ComsBz,—the 
points upon which an answer was chiefly desired being, the arch- 
heres‘arch’s notions touching the Falk of Man, and the supineness 
of the clergy with regard to phrenology. Such is the origin of 
this difference ; now for its nature. 

In the early part of his book, Mr. Comse intimated that there 
were two modes of looking at man, One considered him to have been 
created perfect, and to have degenerated from his original condi- 
tion; according to which theory, man’s improvement must depend 
upon his restoration as nearly as possible to his former state, or, in 
theological language, upon his “regeneration.” The other held that 
the world “ contains within itself the elements of improvement, 
which time will evolve and bring to maturity;” and on this 
theory the happiness of man will depend upon his advancement 
in physical and moral science. Mr. Compe avowed his prefer- 
ence of the latter theory, as the most reasonable in itself, the 
most encouraging to human exertion, and the most consistent 
with historical experience. Drawing an illustration from geology, 
he instanced the successive stages of improvement that the earth 
had passed through before it attained its present state of perfec- 
tion; and hence he inferred, that the analogies of creation sup- 
ported his views, Finally, he rated divines, with something of 
the zeal of an apostle, for not having recourse to the discoveries 
of phrenology, and to the moral truths to be deduced from the 
observation of the organic laws of our conformation, by which they 
could prove that vice and virtue produce their temporal rewards 
and punishments,—instead of dwelling upon such comparatively 
remote and abstruse topics as the corruption of our nature and the 
new birth. To these opinions, and to several views which flow 
from the first of them, Mr. Scorr is opposed; and thereupon 
issue is joined. 

It is not of course our intention to follow this harmonizer of 
Phrenology with Scripture through all his arguments; for it would 
lead us over more ground than the reader might like to travel,— 
commencing, as it does, with the earliest state of the globe, run- 
ning through the condition of mankind in the world before the 
Flood, and investigating ancient history, ancient monuments, and 
ancient characters, to prove the former superiority and present 
degeneracy of man, and to establish the truth of ‘a golden age ” 
existing at some remote period. Nor is this all, or nearly all. Mr. 
Scorr takes a view of the species in former and present times: 
touching upon the first propagation of Christianity, he endeavours 
to trace its effects, and to establish by facts the “efficacy of preach- 
ing :” and he examines in detail many of the arguments in the 
Constitution. He also devotes a chapter, respectively, to Mr. 
Comaz’s phrenological objections to the Paradisaical existence of 
our first parents, drawn from the uselessness in such a state of the 
organs of Destructiveness and so forth; to his argument that death 
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is essential.to man from his organic constitution, and must there- 
fore have occurred whether Adam had stood or fallen; to the 
theory that the pains of childbirth are not naturally necessary, 
but arise from the nov-observance, through a long series of a 

of organic laws,—so that the peculiar seritence passed upon Eve 
may be defeated by proper discipline; and to Mr. Compr’s refined 
notions on Criminal Legislation. The enumeration of Mr. Scorr’s 
topics is not yet exhausted: he touches upon ethics, physics, 
theology, and divinity, besides turning aside to have a fling at the 
Constitution of Man whenever he thinks he has an opportunity to 
make a hit. 

In a literary point of view, this book is unquestionably able in 
parts; but as a whole, it is not entitled to higher praise, perhaps, 
than that of verbal cleverness. We do not suppose Mr. Scorr to 
be more anxious for victory than truth; but he either argues as if 
he were so, or he is not capable of comprehending the full scope of 
a “great argument.” He watches for lax expressions, and tri- 
umphs, when he detects a slip,as if he had settled the controversy. 
Zeal frequently hurries GEorGr Compe beyond the strict bounds 
of moderation, and makes him appear enthusiastic: the views of 
WixxiamM Scorr are one-sided, or fall short, from prejudiced nar 
rowness of mind. In terms he is guarded enough; but it is occa- 
sionally to be suspected, that the necessary withdrawing from the 
President’s chair and the Phrenological Journal are pressing 
quite as much upon his mind as the danger to Revelation or the 
character of the clergy. 

In reasoning upon those points of his opponent's views which 
depend upon the Scripture narrative taken literally, it may readily 
be supposed that the advantage must be conceded to Mr. Scorr. 
Neither discussing the inhereat truth or feasibility of Mr. Comsg's 
theory, nor following out the opposite one to its legitimate conelu- 
sion, but standing upon the Mosaic account of the fall of man, 
Mr. Scorr clearly convicts the theory of Mr. Comsz of difference 
with the received interpretation of Genesis. When he quits the 
sacra via of Scripture, the weakness of the human advocate is 
manifest; and his narrowness of view, his superficial character, 
and his disingenuous sophistries are frequently made palpable. 
His leading argument will suffice as an instance. Mr. Comps, 
after stating “ that the world contains within itself the elements 
of improvement, which time will evolve and bring to maturity, 
it having been constituted on the principle of a progressive sys- 
tem,” referred, as we have said, to geology for analogous proof, 
and used the word “creations.” Upon this term Mr.Scorrt raises 
a shout of triumph; asking, how the internal elements of a pro- 
gressive system can be reconciled with creation?—as if Mr. 
Combe had maintained the hypothesis of a self-producing world, 
or drawn any Atheistical distinction between a law of nature,. 
and the will, in the language of theology, of the First Cause; 
or as if the globe were not far more perfect now than at its first 
creation, and had not reached this perfection by “a progressive 
system,” every step, so far as we can learn, “evolving the ele= 
ments of improvement,” which second causes brought to maturity.. 
Mr. Compe had also referred to the history of man, to show that 
he is now in a state of greater improvement than in the earlier 
ages of the world; and this generally admitted truth Mr. Scorr 
undertakes to ovorturn. Mixing together, and very unfairly in 
such a case, the statements of sacred and the traditions of profane 
history, with the mere hypotheses of speculators, he first asserts 
point-blank what he cannot prove. He then maintains the early 
aud absolute perfection of the Assyrian empires by the recorded 
grandeur of Babylon, and of Egypt by the surviving monuments. 
He asserts the superiority of the earlier Greeks; and (by 
an error, which we are loth to attribute to ignorance but 
which yet is too gross for impudence itself) instances their 
conduct inthe very zenith of their glorv—the defeats of Darius: 
and XERxEs, and the Macedonian conquest of Persia. ‘‘The 
continence of Scipio! the virtue of Cincinnatus! the self-de- 
votion of Regulus!” (which last chiefly consisted in not 
breaking his parole)—are the proofs of early Roman perfection ; 
as if these things did not occur some five hundred years after 
the murder of Remus and the rape of the Sabines. Yet an 
examiner of less narrowness, a thinker of greater depth, would 
have considered the change of dynasties and the short duration of 
the Western Asiatic empires as telling sadly against their social 
and political “ perfection;” whilst the monstrous vices recog= 
nized, if not encouraged by their religions, are evidence of any 
thing but of moral “ perfection.” The hanging-gardens of 
Babylon, the pyramids of Egypt, and the ruins of Thebes, prove 
the combination of vast numbers of labourers engaged to one 
end; they show a considerable degree of mechanical knowledge,. 
or great patience and boundless manual resources in employing 
what they had; whilst the remains of Egyptian art are evidence 
of great technical skill, but a limited range of mental power, 
which infers, what our scanty knowledge of them supports—a. 
stagnant state of civilization. A reflecting mind, moreover, could 
not have helped asking, of what wse were most of these things? 
Were they undertaken with any other view—did they answer any 
other purpose—than that of gratifying the caprice or the luxury 
of tyranny, or the pride of a foul superstition? And such a mind 
would come to the conclusion, drawn long since, that they are 
evidence of a grinding despotism, and were the product of a severe 
political if not of absolute personal slavery. Looking, indeed, as 
far as one may look without presumption, at the profane history 
of the past, it seems not only to support, but to prove, a “ pro- 
gressive system” analogous to the successive creations of geology. 
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The Egyptians—how, we know not, but the state of the Jews 
under Jacob, and the silence of Scripture, prove pretty clearly 
that it was not inherited from Noah—attained a considerable but a 
material and limited civilization. They imparted their mechani- 
cal improvements and the germ of intellectual progress to the 
Greeks ; and, having fulfilled their destiny, perished. The Phoe- 
nicians, and their successors the Carthaginians, laid the founda- 
tions of commerce and discovery; but, from their sordid and nar- 
row views, incapable of raising any beneficial superstructure, they 
were swept away in their turn. The Greeks themselves, from the 
limited extent of their territory, their internal jealousies, and, in 
the language of Gipson, their “ selfish vanity,” which looked 
down upon strangers as upon an inferior race, were ill calculated 
to spread improvement abroad upon the world. They carried art 
and literature to a point which has never again been reached; 
they laid the basis or left the hints for much of mental and some- 
thing of, physical science ; and, having answered the end of their 
existence, they yielded to the power of Rome. Combining some- 
thing from every nation, with the stern discipline of their arms, 
and the almost equal exactness of their civil executive, the Romans 
reduced to order and union the then accessible parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. From the Rhine and the Danube to the 
borders of the Sahara—from the Euphrates to the wall of Ha- 
drian —they established civilization, and a regular if an op- 
pressive government ; and they facilitated intercourse between 
remote regions. But monstrous evils were lurking under their 
universal empire. The purity of Christianity was corrupted by 
Pagan superstitions ; slavery, the relic of Mr. Scort’s golden age, 
was still depraving the lord and his victim; political freedom was 
dead, and although freedom of thought was not altogether for- 
bidden, the mind seemed to have exhausted its materials. Rome 
had accomplished her task ; the world had need of a political and 
a mental shock; and they shortly came with the barbarian inva- 
sions and the appearance of Manomer. The latter ina great 
measure substituted a Theism for the odious and silly superstition 
and the singular heresies of the Greeks: his success eventually 
added something to art and something to science, and facilitated 
commerce with the remoter East. The overthrow of the Western 
Empire, and the consequent establishment of the Feudal, the 
Municipal, and the Chivalrous systems, with the fusing influence 
of the Romish Church, produced the mixed character of modern 
soeiety, in which personal dignity, knightly courtesy, and the 
blended characteristics of the priest’s grave learning and the 
quick intelligence and adaptability of the trader are not unhap- 
pily combined. These systems also gave rise to the present 
political condition of modern Europe; they were means, if 
they were not necessary causes, of the discovery and colo- 
nization of America and the Eastern Indies; and they have 
added the German and Russian empires, the kingdoms of. Poland 
and Denmark, and the countries beyond the Baltic, to the posses- 
sion of civilized man. We are not prophets—we deal only with 
the present and the past—we do not presume to speculate as to 
the permanence of the present system of things, or whether it in 
its turn must perish, to give rise to a further improvement in the 
condition of the race: but, looking at the extent and character of 
modern civilization, we are prepared to affirm, that in all its par- 
ticulars,—whether we regard the elevation of the species, the vir- 
tue and happiness of individuals, or the sum of. the whole com- 
bined,—the condition of mankind has “ progressively” improved, 
since the times when Cueops built a pyramid for a monument, 
the fabled Mutius Sc#vo.a burnt his hand before Porsenna, 
or the Assyrians practised their idolatrous rites to the delusion 
and punishment of God's chosen people; whilst the only parts of 
the earth (save, probably, China and India) inhabited by any ex- 
cept barbarous savages, were the shores of the Mediterranean and 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Nor are the arguments of Mr. Scorr as to the perfection of 
religion much more convincing. This is not the place to discuss 
- them at length; but we may ask any rational person, whether, 
speaking humanly, religion herself has not improved since revela- 
tion was first thundered forth on Mount Sinai? The hard neces- 
sity of extirpating whole nations by indiscriminate massacre, is no 
longer an article of belief, or a necessary point of practice—a proof 
in itself of the improvement of mankind. The abrogation of the 
ceremonial and the promulgation of the practical law— the change 
from blind commands on the will to appeals to the reason and 
the affections—may be held as spiritual progression. But what a 
progressive improvement in the interpretation of its doctrines 
since the close of the apostolical age! We may want the zeal 
and self-denial of the primitive Christians and martyrs; but we no 
longer indulge in their superstitions or their heretical errors ; our 
“Fathers ” no longer corrupt the purity of doctrine by human in- 
fusion, or push their presumptuous speculations beyond the bounds 
of reverence and of decency. The absurd dogmas of the darker 
ages have been weeded ; their gross practices and bloody fanaticism 
are extinct. The persecuting spirit and fierce intolerance spring- 
ing out of the Reformation contests seem to be declining; and, 
if there be not (which, in despite of the occasional crowds collected 
by spiritual mountebanks, we believe there is) more brotherly re- 
gard and toleration amongst the great bulk of Christians, there is 
at least less brute violence in persecution and greater simplicity 
of doctrine. These points are rather shirked by Mr. Scorr. He 
confines himself in a measure to a general enumeration of the 
moral improvements caused, in his opinion, by Christianity ; but 
as he cannot get over their slow progress for fifteen hundred years, 





he attributes our great comparative progression to the Reforma- 
tion,—a piece of more than Papal presumption, as it assigns to 
LurHER a superiority over Curist. 

To sink down at once from the spirit of history to the argu- 
ments of Mr. Scott, here is one of his instances of modern moral 
advancement. It will be seen that he traces the improvement in 
the after-dinner behaviour of Auld Reekie to the “ divines,” and 
not, as most others would, to the growing refinement of the age. 
Yet if record and tradition may be relied on, the “ divines,” at all 
events in England, have profited by it as much as any class, and 
wanted it not the least. 


‘*Let those who recollect tell what was the state of manners in this our 
Northern metropolis, among the higher and middle classes of society, not more 
than half a century ago. At that time, and for a long period previous, the 
classes I refer to universally indulged in practices now as universally pro- 
scribed. They did not, to be sure, cheat, lie, and steal; but they did their 
utmost to injure their bealth and destroy theif intellects, by habitual and exces= 
sive drinking. Hardly an entertainment took place at which the majority of 
the male guests did not drink to intoxication. It was thought a disgrace to 
the landlord if any of them went away sober, and the mark of a mean and 
cowardly spirit, if any one attempted to shy his glass, or to escape the scene of 
inebriety. This feeling is graphically described by Sir Walter Scott in his 
novel of Waverley, in his account of the revels at the Baron of Bradwardine’s ; 
and is alluded to by Burns, in the well-known lines, 

‘ The first shall rise to gang awa’, 
A silly coward loon is he; 
The first beside his chair shall fa’, 

He shall be king amang us three.’ 
This picture is not overcharged ; on the contrary, the half is not told. It was 
then no disgrace to a gentleman to be seen, or to be carried home, in a state of 
intoxication. Now, it will be admitted, such things are not merely rare, but 
we may say absolutely unknown. 

‘* But the physical part of the evil was not the worst. The conver- 
sation at these nocturnal orgies was even more offensive to moral feeling 
than the liquor that was swallowed. The topics chosen, and ‘the mode of 
treating them, were of the grossest description. Not boys, but grave, serious 
men, as they ‘chirped over their cups,’ endeavoured to outdo each other 
in a species of discourse that would not now be tolerated anywhere. Profanity 
was, in many cases, added to licentiousness; and with many this became so 
much a habit, that they hardly ever opened their lips without taking their 
Maker’s name in vain in the most blasphemous and absurd imprecations. This 
nuisance is also abated, and nothing of the kind is heard in any thing like 
civilized society. 

“Tt must not be supposed, however, that our ancestors were so grossly stupid, 
and so gratuitously wicked, as to love these enormities entirely for their own sake. 
Many of the men I speak of possessed superior talents, and convivial powers of a 
high order ; and amidst their gross licentiousness and profanity, displayed a degree 
of wild wit and reckless unrestrained humour, tempered by occasional appeals 
to better feelings, so as to render the whole not less seductive to the mind, than 
the wine that sparkled in the cup was tempting to the taste. All this is true ; 
and it may be not less true, that as our entertainments have become more decent, 
they have, in some degree, also become more dull; but this only enhances the 
merit of the victory that has undoubtedly been gained over a custom ‘ more 
honoured in the breach than the observance.’ 

“It followed, perhaps necessarily, from this state of manners, that among the 
professions called learned, particularly the gentlemen of the bar, the Sabbath 
was almost invariably and systematically devoted to secular employment. So 
little was it regarded by them as a day of rest, that it was actually chosen as 
being less liable to interruption for those parts of business requiring the closest 
and most unintermitted attention. Frequently also the evening was spent in a 
renewal of the same festive pleasures which had employed the rest of the week, 
and certainly with no more restraint on the ebullitions of social glee. 

‘¢ A worse evil than any I have mentioned prevailed within the above period. 
Men were then not satisfied with ‘ walking in the counsel of the ungodly,’ and 
‘standing in the way of sinners ;’ but they set themselves, in many instances, 
in the ‘ chair of the scorner.’ There were many at that time who prided them- 
selves in openly avowing their unbelief in, and scoffing at the doctrines of reli- 
gion and the persons of its professors. This worst of all nuisances is also com~ 
pletely put down. Even the boldest unbeliever does not now venture publicly 
on a profane jest; and if he has not learnt to respect religion, he at least does 
not openly insult the feelings of those who profess it. 

“< All these gross, undeniable offences, which within these forty or fifty years 
were notoriously and habitually indulged in by many among the higher and 
wealthier classes of society, are now so entirely removed, that some will hardly 
believe them to have existed ; and I conceive it to be equally certain, that their 
removal has been mainly attributable to the zealous, able, and judicious efforts 
of our excellent divines.” 

The present volume may be considered either as an unneces- 
sary interference of a layman with Church affairs, or as a striking 
instance of the efficacy of the Voluntary principle. Eight years 
have now elapsed, since these notions, so destructive, we are told, 
to the authority of Revelation, were given to the world. During 
that period, not a voice was raised against them amongst all the 
appointed and paid expounders of Christianity. From the Arch- 
bishop in his paldce, to the curate, the Dissenting minister, or 
the parish priest, in such lodgings as their stipends can procure, 
all has been mum amongst the slothful shepherds. The founders 
of a faith are of necessity stimulated by some higher motive than 
pecuniary reward; so it would seem are its defenders. The most 
redoubted opponent of Lurner was the secular prince Harry the 
Eighth. Theonly “ Fidei Defensor” of the present age is WIL- 
L1AM Scort. 


AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES. 
Ir the present publication is scarcely equal in characteristic anec 
dote to Mr. Jessz’s Gleanings, part of the reason must be sought 


for in the nature of the subject. Our knowledge of the habits and 
characters of fish is less than of those of the inhabitants of the 
earth: from the nature of the element in which they live, they 
must exhibit less marked variety. Fish are also cold-blooded ani- 
mals: with them, too, legs have degraded into a tail, and the 
human hands have become a fin. Hence our sympathies are less 
excited than in the case of creatures of our own flesh and blood, as 
it were, who breathe the same element, live on the same kind of 
food, resemble us more nearly in their internal structure and ex- 
ternal form, whilst several of them serve for our domestics or com- 
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panicns, and many of them we know “ by sight.” Fish, moreover, 
seem deficient in intelligence: they sell their lives, not for a mess 
of pottuge, but for a pretended one. The cloSest point in which 
they resemble the more refined part of humanity, is in their sus- 
ceptibility to the weather. Atmospherical changes act upon the 
whole race as strongly as upon the human invalids; and, like 
them, they never go abroad ina north-easter. In such cases sport 
is out of the question: so that it isa wind fit for neither man, 
beast, nor fishes. 

Mr. Jesse appears to have been aware of this; for his accounts 
of fish are not numerous, and even his expositions of the ‘* gentle 
craft” and its pleasures form by no means the bulk of the volume. 
With piscatorial deeds and instructions he mixes some pleasing 
pictures of landscape sketches; some aristocratical characters of 
his younger days—the last remains of a formal state, a cere- 
monial politeness, and ‘a precise but hearty hospitality, now 
extinct; lingers over the manners, the sports, ahd the archi- 
tecture of the olden time, and describes the more striking 
incidents and persons he has met with in his angling rambles. 
In addition to this, Mr. Jessr gives us reminiscences of various 
clubs; introduces a story or two of rustic romance, which 
he has picked up in the course of his travels; and animates some 
of the information and anecdote about fishing and fish, by throw- 
ing it into the form of dialogue. In the Country Clergyman, he 
rises to a more ambitious flight, carrying down to the parsonage 
of Dr. Hastings, a couple of town men—one a thoughtful, scep- 
tical lawyer; the other a “ decided Londoner,” dividing his time 
between the Clubs, the Parks, and the Opera. The catastrophe 
of this irregular pastoral is the restoration of one visiter to a 
healthy tone of mind, and the conversion of the other to Christia- 
nity. The agent of good is Dr. Hastings, of course; the means, 
pure air, beautiful scenery, country excursions, and the conversa- 
tion of the Doctor, on natural history, rural sports, and so forth. 
Here are a couple of anecdotical arguments— 


Dr. Hastings had been mentioning his favourite idea, that upon a careful 
examination of the works of creation, however minute and insignificant they 
might appear, and however worthless and even noxious, they would all be found 
to answer some good and useful purpose. They were then walking across a 
meadow, the grass of which had been closely eaten by some sheep, with the 
exception of the stalks or bents, which waived as a gentle breeze passed over 
them, and glittered when the sun emerged from a fleeting cloud. ‘* What is 
the use of those stalks?” inquired Mr. Hilary; ‘for nothing seems‘to touch 
them, and therefore they must be useless.” ‘Iam glad that you asked the 
question,” said Dr. Hastings, ‘‘ because I think that I can give you a satis- 
factory answer to it. Those bents which you seem to think so useless, contain, 
as I can show you, the seeds of the grass. If cattle eat them, the seeds would 
be lost ; but by being left, the earth is renovated with grasses, and one of the 
most useful plants both to man and beast is thus preserved by a constant suc- 
cession. This I consider a beautiful arrangement of nature, or rather of a 
beneficent providence; and the more we inquire into and study its ways, the 
more reason we shall have to wonder at and admire them.” 

They pursued their walk. Dr. Hastings took the opportunity of further 
illustrating his remarks, by pointing out the numerous worm-casts which covered 
the meadow over which the party were walking. ‘‘ These little deposits of 
earth,” he said, ‘‘ may appear useless ; and I have observed that you have found 
them rather unpleasant appendages to your shoes. Their utility, however, 
cannot be doubted. Each of the little deposits you see, is composed of the 
finest particles of earth ; and they have all passed through the stomach of worms. 
They are then thrown up to the surface of the ground, and assist in enriching 
and improving the herbage. Nor is this the only utility worms are of: in 
making their tracts in the earth, passages are left, which form channels or con- 
ductors for the rain, which gradually finds its way to the roots and fibres of 
plants, and they are thus nourished and invigorated.” ‘I had no idea,” he 
continued, “ of the immense quantity of worms which are to be found in a small 
space of ground, until I had some salt scattered, lately, over a patch of rank 
grass, by way of improving the herbage: the rain soon washed the salt into 


the earth, and thus drove the worms to the surface, where thousands of them 
were found dead.” 


The Doctor was not, however, always spokesman. At a cricket 
club he introduces his visiters to a Mr. Metealfe ; who gives these 
curious particulars respecting the game— 

It is rather singular that so little should be known concerning the history 
and origin of this fascinating and fashionable game. The mame can be traced 
no higher up in the language than toa ballad of Tom Durfy’s, and its ety- 
mology is entirely unknown. There is no plate or drawing resembling it in 
Strutt’s excellent volumes of Ancient Sports and Pastimes: so we must pre- 
sume that, skilful and complicated as it is, it must have risen up within the last 
hundred and fifty years; and that it is probably formed on a slow and scien- 
tific improvement of the old play of club and ball. There is one peculiarity 
attending it, which is, that it is always receiving alterations and improvements ; 
and an old cricketer of the Hambledon Club, who should rise from his grave and 
attend one of the Monday matches at Lord’s Ground, would scarcely recognize 
the pastime which had employed and delighted his youthful days on the Hamp- 
shire Downs. Some’ few, very few, relics of the old game still exist: one or 
two bats are preserved by the curious, no more resembling the modern than an 
old match-lock doesa finished Manton ; and the Marylebone Club have in their 
possession two pictures of the game as played, perhaps, seventy or eighty years 
ago, which are not only exceedingly curious as to costume, but serve also to 
— the exact progress towards a scientific character which the game had then 
made. 

The following account of the port and pranks of Oxford is from 
a visit to that renowned city, in which angling occupied a very 
small share of Mr. Jessz’s time. Should many of these senior 
Fellows be yet surviving, it were to be wished that Mr. WiLLIAM 
Scorr could transmit to Alma Mater some of those “excellent 
divines ” who have worked such wonders in Edinburgh society— 

The next day I dired at the Fellows’ table of M—— College ; and I shall not 
soon forget the scene. Most of the Fellows I met were a little advanced in life, 
and one of them was between eighty and ninety years of age. He had resided 
at his favourite college upwards of sixty years, and thought there was ne place 
equal to it. If good eating and drinking and a warm, snug Fellows’ room, 
constituted happiness, he certainly had them in perfection. After an excellent 
dinner, we adjourned to this room. A sort of kidney-shaped table was placed 
before the fire, round which the party sat; the two senior Fellows ensconcing 





themselves in comfortable arm-chairs on each side of the fire-place. A bottle 
of port wine, such as is seldom met with, and which did great credit to the 
Bursar, was placed on the table, and protected from the heat of the fire by a 
little triangular mahogany screen. It circulated, however, with considerable 
rapidity, and was as rapidly renewed. Indeed the attendant, who appeared to 
have executed the duties of his office for a great many years, and was a solemn 
and respectable-looking man, seemed to be perfectly aware when a fresh bottle 
would be wanted, ond he always made his appearance with it to a moment. 
Its brightness was then duly examined, and it made its rounds like its prede- 
cessors. It was, however, the old stagers who paid the greatest devotion to 
their favourite beverage ; and, notwithstanding their frequent librations, it 
appeared to produce no effect upon them until late in the evening. The first 
symptom which was evinced of exhilaration, was a proposal from the senior 
Fellow for a catch, by way of enlivening the company. This was opposed by 
some of the juniors, who were probably aware of what was coming, and were 
fearful of some breach of decorum in the presence of a stranger. It was, how- 
ever, carried against them, with a little assistance I lent to the proposal, as I 
felt curious to hear what sort of a catch would be sung by the venerable 
seniors of the college. After a short consultation, the thing was settled, the 
juniors declining to lend any aid to the performance; but retaining their 
seats in dignified silence, looking, however, with some degree of contempt on 
their more aged brethren. The patriarch of the room acted as leader of the 
band, and made his arrangments accordingly. As I had expressed my readi- 
nes to lend any assistance in my power in the proposed catch, he turned to me, 
and to my infinite surprise and dismay, desired me to sing “‘ the cur.” On 
requesting to have my part more fully explained to me, that I might do it all 
due justice, I was informed that when it came to my turn, I was to chant 
out lustily “*I sing cur,” and afterwards join the chorus, plend voce. 
The old Fellow then began his part by shouting out ‘ I sing Cob’—; the 
next performer followed him by squeaking out ‘* J sing ler ;” a third, with 
Stentorian lungs, exclaimed ‘‘ I sing Tin”—,; and then [ had to add “ J sing 
her.” The chorus was then vociterated—the hint having been given by a 
loud ‘tap on the table, “¢.4 Cobler and a Tinker.” The catch, however, did 
not end here, for it went on ad libitum, getting louder and louder every instant, 
till the venerable old walls echoed with the shouts and laughter of its jolly old 
Fellows; and they were at last obliged to stop from mereexhaustion. Never 
shall I forget the scene. Their sides shook, while they wiped their eyes, which 
twinkled with glee and joviality ; and it was some time before they recovered 
from the effects of the exertions their bodies and lungs had undergone. 
other catches were sung, which I do not now recollect; and, late in the even- 
ing, broiled bones and other stimulants were introduced, followed by a huge 
silver tankard of mighty ale— 
“With toast embrown’d, and fragrant nutmeg fraught.” 

We must not quit the Angler's Rumbles without letting him 
say something relating to his sport; although it must be more of 
a popular than a technical kind. 

FASCINATION OF GUDGEON-FISHING. 

Few fish bite more eagerly than gudgeons: and this, perhaps, is the reason 
why so many persons may be seen patiently sitting in punts from morning to 
night on the river Thames employed in catching these fresh-water smelts. 
There appears, indeed, to be a fascination in gudgeon-fishing, which it is not 
easy to account for; and the wonder is increased when we see three or four per- 
sons in a punt lightly jerking a rod every instant, and watching a float as it 
glides down the stream before them, the sun sometimes scorching them, and at 
others the rain wetting them through. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
fascination certainly exists ; and it is mentioned as a fact, that the clergymaniof 
a parish in the neighbourhood of Hampton Court, who was engaged to be 
married to the daughter of a Bishop, enjoyed his gudgeon-fishing so much, that 
he arrived too late to be married, and the Jady, offended at his neglect, refused 
to be united to one who appeared to prefer his rod to herself. 

ROACH AND DACE FISHING. 

Roach and dace fishers form another distinct class of Thames fishermen ; and 
it is very seldom they try for any thing else, or, indeed, understand any other 
sort of fishing. So keen, however, are they at this sport, that many pursue:it 
very late in the year: and a retired surgeon, of the name of Wood, is still talked 
of at Hampton, as having braved the coldest weather in winter in order to follow 
his favourite diversion. He would get up before it was light, have his break- 
fast, and fish till it was dark, at a time when the wet was freezing on his line. 
He had always, however, a Aot dinner brought to the boat; which must have 
kept him from starving in both senses. = ns ” ” 

The season for roach-fishing in the Thames begins about the middle of Au- 
gust, and continues throughout the winter; at which time, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, many persons follow the diversion. Londoners 
will beat all others in fishing for roach; and they may be seen pursuing their 
favourite sport at the arches of the several bridges over the Thames from Bate 
tersea upwards. 

THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 

Two old friends were in the habit of coming to our pretty village of Hamp- 
ton, not only to fish (they were punters), but also to regale themselves with 
Thames trout. They were so alive to the merits of these fish, that on leaving 
Hampton they enjoined the worthy host of the Red Lion, at whose house they 
had taken up their quarters, to send to them in London the first fine trout he 
could procure. He was desired not to mind the expense, but to despatch the 
fish in a post-chaise, so that it might arrive in time for dinner. The host had 
soon afterwards an opportunity of procuring a remarkably large and beautiful 
trout, which was duly sent in a post-chaise to Mr. W. ’s house in Spring 
Gardens. It arrived at five o’clock, and was immediately taken to his sitting- 
room. After admiring it for a short time, he sent an invitation to his friend 
to come and partake of it at six o’clock, and described the appear- 
ance and beauty of the fish. He received an answer from his friend, acquaint- 
ing him that he was dying from a sudden attack of gout, but that it would be a 
great satisfaction to him if he could see the fish, provided it would not be 
injured by being conveyed to his house for that purpose. The trout was 
accordingly sent; Mr. T—— feasted his eyes upon it, and soon afterwards 
closed them for ever. 

Our opinion has been passed upon the work generally; but to 
the angler it- will of course be the most valuable of Mr. Jessz’s 
publications. Independent of much practical information touching 
baits and flies, the haunts of fish, and the times and various kinds 
of fishing, with several useful hints about anglers’ inns upon the 
Thames, he may reap the benefit of some of the author's own in- 
ventions as to trolling-hooks, reels, and fixing the bait, and be 
gratified by an exposition of the humanity with which angling 
may be practised. 











CHORLEY'’S MEMORIALS OF MRS. HEMANS. 
Tue leading incidents in the life of Fsz1c1a Hemans are 
few in number, and are mostly known from obituaries, and 
other publications of a similar character and value. Her maiden 
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name was Brown, and she was born at Liverpool in 1794. 

hen she was five years old, her father, in consequence of 
family embarrassments, removed into North Wales. At eighteen, 
she married Captain Hemans; and a few years afterwards, 
shortly before the birth of a fifth son, a final parting took place 

between husband and wife,—the latter remaining in England, 

the former going to Italy for the improvement of his health, 
the decline of which has been alleged as the cause of the sepa- 
ration: From this period till 1828, Mrs. Hemans resided in 
Wales, with, it would seem, some branches of her immediate 
family. In that year, the breaking-up effects of death and mar- 
riage caused her to remove to Wavertree, a village near Liver- 
pool; where she resided till 1831, varying its monotony by two 
excursions. She went to Scotland in 1829; when she was re- 
ceived with high honours, and passed some days with Scorr at 
Abbotsford. In 1830 she visited the Lakes, and WorpswortH ; 
of whose simple habits and domestic affections her letters give 
a pleasing account, although a specimen of his criticism on 
“Scots wha ha‘e” says but little for its acumen. Dublin was her 
last remove; and there she appears to have lived in successive 
lodgings, if not exactly harassed by pecuniary circumstances, yet 
struggling with limited means and declining health, and anxious 
for the establishment of her sons. Her cares on this score were 
lessened a little before her death, by Sir Rosert Pert—then 
fishing for popularity in all directions—appointing her fourth son to 
Some situation in a public office. From this time (February 
1835) she lingered till the 16th of May, when she expired with- 
out a struggle; retaining her faculties, it would appear, to the 
last, and composing and dictating her compositions till within a 
few weeks of her death. 

“On the twenty-sixth day of April,” says Mr. Cuortey, “she closed her 
poetical career, by dictating the Sabbath Sonnet, which will be read and re- 
membered as long as her name is loved and cherished. From this time she sank 
away gently but steadily; still able to derive pleasure from being occasionally 
read to; and on Tuesday the 12th of May, still able to read for herself a portion 
of the sixteenth chapter of St. John, her favourite amongst the Evangelists. 
Nearly the last words she was heard to utter were, on Saturday the 16th of 
May, to ask her youngest son, then sitting by her bed-side, what he was read- 
ing. When he told her the name of the book, she said, “ Well, do you like 
it?” After this she fell intoa gentle sleep, which continued almost unbroken 
till evening ; when, about the hour of eight or nine, her spirit passed away 
without a sigh or a struggle.” 

It is one of the besetting sins of modern biographies, to be 
‘vague under the pretence of delicacy. Sometimes all mention of 
the most notorious facts is evaded, or things publicly talked of in 
society are omitted altogether: if there be any obscurity, it is 
made suspicious by the manner in which it is alluded to; or points 
of obvious importance are left untold. Limited as the Memorials 
before us profess to be in their subject, they have somewhat too 
much of this, Mr. Cuortey copies an account of Mrs. Hemans’ 
separation from her husband, apparently without believing the 
cause assigned. There are no direct allusions to her pecuniary 
means; and though he once observes that Mrs. Hemans might 
have lived without the profits of her writings, the reader is left in 
total ignorance as to the sources of this income. Another defect 
of the age, from which these volumes are not free, is want of im- 
partiality— 

* So over violent, or over civil, 
That every one with us is God or Devil.” 
To mention a failing, is considered a breach of friendship: but 
in trying to paint angels, we only turn out insipidities. If it were 
not for the scattered anecdotes in the Memorials, and some 
assages in the Letters, we should, only learn that Frenicia 

EMANS was a most fascinating person. With these guides, we 
may guess that much of the charm depended upon her own hu- 
mour, some upon that of her associates. She seems to have been a 
creature of impulse, which is often another word for self-will; 
and to have had an enthusiasm, with a dash of capriccio in her 
manner, which sometimes produced the appearance of affectation. 
Thus, on going into a sculpture-gallery, she exclaimed, as if over- 
come by the sight, “ Oh, hush! don’t speak!” When she left 
Wales, she lay on the deck of the vessel with her face covered 
‘with a cloak, and desired her son to tell her when the mountains 
were out of sight, as she could not bear to look up till then. In 
reading any authors, even her greatest favourites, if she met with 

a passage which offended her ideas of delicacy, she tore the leaf 
out. For some years she wore in a brooch a lock of Lord Byron’s 
hair: on the appearance of the periodical extracts from his Memoirs, 
she laid the relic aside never to resume it, and refused to read the 
work itself. As a lady, she made a just decision, doubtless; but 
‘the reason assigned was an odd one— The book itself I do not 
mean to read: I feel as if it would be like entering a tavern.” 

From her fastidious self-indulgence arose a childish disposition 

tosnatch the most trifling present enjoyments, without regard to 
consequences,—a practice that seems to have injured her health, 
as in this story, which she tells of herself and Sir Wa.trer Scorr. 

“ Well, we had reached arustic seat in the wood, and were to rest there; but 
A, out of pure perverseness, chose to establish myself comfortably on a grass 
Wank. ‘ Would it not be more prudent for you, Mrs. Hemans,’ said Sir 

Walter, ‘to take the seat?’ ‘I have no doubt that it would, Sir Walter; 
* ‘but, somehow or other, I always prefer the grass.’ ‘ And so do I,’ replied 

‘the dear old gentleman, coming to sit there beside me; ‘and 1 really believe 

that I do it chiefly out of a sicko wilfulness, because all my good advisers say 

that it will give me the rheumatism.’ Now.was it not delightful.” 4 

She also had a spice of mischief. When, in consequence of 

her celebrity, she was beset by gaping tourists, lion-hunters of 

all kinds, and begging owners of albums, she appears to have 


small-talk. Once only that we can trace were her mystifications 
redeemed by wit. In this instance, a gentleman had applied to 
her for authorities upon the word “ barb;” and she furnished him 
with a long list of zmitative extracts from our older authors,—to 
his infinite delight at her condescension, and astonishment at her 
reading, till some good-natured friend dissolved the charm. It 
would seem, however, that when she pleased she could be very 
winning. An old gardener of the family used to complain that 
‘“* Miss Felicia could ’éice him to do whatever she pleased.” In 
person she is described as being extremely beautiful, especially in 
childhood. The engraving prefixed to the volume wants, of course, 
the effects of colour and 


CN Sah nee ** the ray 

Of mind that makes each feature play.” 

As regards form, the features are not regular, and they have a 
slight degree of fulness inclining to the dumpy. Their expression 
is that of self-complacency, easily turned, we should say, to the 
giggle or the pout. 

Her character as a matron, or rather as the manager ofa family, 
seems to have wanted steadiness and thought. Asan author, she 
was deficient in strength and truth: she did not express the in- 
herent qualities of things, but poured forth fancies‘ which the 
things suggested to her; and, though her diction was fluent and 
her verse harmonious, her style had no individuality or fitness, 
and her poems left no distinct image either of thought or expres- 
sion upon the mind. Part of these failings must be attributed to 
nature, which gave her a fancy that predominated over judgment 
and perception—a good deal to the circumstances of her early life. 
From her infancy she was a spoiled child. Her romance was 
nourished by the wildness of Welsh mountains, and by the stories 
attached to a haunted house in which she lived. She missed the 
valuable habits of self-restraint, that a systematic education im- 
parts; for she was never at school, and at home her reading ap- 
pears to have been of the most desultory and fanciful kind. The 
employment of some near relations in the Peninsular War filled 
her head with the loftiest notions of heroism; yet she had so 
little idea of one half of the heroic character—the power of en- 
durance—that she would not have her ears pierced on account of 
the pain: and a sharp criticism on a volume of her juvenile 
poems (for she published very young) confined her to her bed for 
three days. Her early, and, we presume, unfortunate marriage, 
was ill-caleulated to remedy these evil influences. Living, as she 
subsequently did, with a portion of her own family who managed 
the household, she was not disciplined by the routine of worldly and 
domestic cares until toolate. Towards the close of her career, Mr. 
CnHor.ey says she became more sensible of her own deficiencies. 
Had her life been spared, it is probable she would have given greater 
reality to her future poems. As it was, the saddening experience 
of her last few years enabled her to bear the pangs of disease with 
patience, and to die with resignation. 

Turning from the subject of the Memorials to the Memorials 
themselves, we cannot award them much of praise. They display 
a good deal of elegant fancy, but, like their heroine, they are defi- 
cient in strength and matter. Mr. CHoriry has indeed al- 
leged, that his book is less to be considered a biography of Mrs. 
Hemans, than an endeavour “ to trace out the entire progress of 
her mind through its several stages.” This, however, is not ac- 
complished by frequent extracts from her works, and by long se- 
lections from her correspondence upon trivial matters, and which 
are generally more distinguished by feminine character than by 
individual qualities. Neither does the commentary by which they 
are interwoven redeem the slightness of the correspondence. 
The narrative is deficient in fulness, and even in chronological 
clearness; the remarks, though often just, are almost lost in a 
throng of well-sounding words. The book altogether has too 
much chaff for the corn. 


LIFE OF BLACK HAWK. 


Brack Hawk, or Ma-Ka-TAI-SHE-KIA-KIAK, was a chief of the 
tribe of the Sacs and Foxes, who joined the British in their last 
war against America. He subsequently incited his nation to take 
up arms against the Republic, in consequence of being dispos- 
sessed of their lands, by a treaty, which equity would certainly 
set aside, as well for “undue consideration” as for the want of 
power in the agents who negotiated it. These, however, are 
trifles when a civilized nation contends with a savage one, espe- 
cially if the civilized nation be America. Failing, of course, in 
his attempt, Buack Hawk gave himself up; and was carried 
through the greater part of America,—whether in imitation of the 
ancient triumphs, or duly to impress upon him the power of the 
Whites, we have never clearly understood. On being restored to 
his nation, he is said to have dictated his autobiography to the 
United States interpreter of his tribe, with a view to publication; 
and the individual in question “ certifies” under his hand its cor- 
rectness,—by which we presume is meant, the authenticity of 
the matter, not the correctness of the translation. Be this as it 
may, the Life of Black Hawk is not worth contending about. 
The facts have no particular interest in themselves; the mind 
which narrates them is bald and untutored; and whatever cha- 
racter it might have imparted to the work, has evaporated in its 
transmutation. One of BLack Hawnz’s most pointed remarks is, 
that “the Americans made fair promises, but never fulfilled 
them; whilst the British made but few, and we could always 
rely upon their words.” The following may amuse by its quiet 
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On my arrival at the village, I was met by the chiefs and braves, and con- 
ducted to a lodge that had been prepared to receiveme. After eating, I gave 
account of what I had seen and done. I explained to them the manner in which 
the British and Americans fought. Instead of stealing upon each other, and 
taking every advantage to kill the enemy and save their own people, as we do, 
(which, with us, is considered good policy in a war-chief,) they march out, in 
open daylight, and fight! regardless of the number of warriors they may lose! 
After the battle is over, they retire to feast and drink wine, as if nothing had 
happened ; after which, they make a statement in writing of what they have 
done, each party claiming the victory, and neither giving an account of half 
the number that have been killed on their own side. They all fought like 
braves, but would not do to lead a war-party with us. Our maxim is, ** to 
kill the enemy and save our own men.” Those chiefs would do to paddle a 
canoe, but not to steer it. The Americans shoot better than the British, but 
their soldiers are not so well clothed or provided for. 





THE BOOK OF TABLE-TALK. 


Ir is needless to use arguments to prove the popularity of collec- 
tions of anecdotes, pithy sayings, and all those other choice odds 
and ends that are included under the term ana. The best argu- 
ment is their sale; and be these kind of books good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, they are the surest card in the bookseller’s pack—one that 
will always turn up trumps either high or low. The cause, how- 
ever, of this popularity has been sometimes sought for, and various 
reasons have been assigned. To us it appears sufficiently ex- 
plained when we consider that they gratify two of the strongest 
passions in our nature—the love of variety and the love of ease. 
They cannot pall, when the subjects, persons, and modes, are ever 
changing. They are too short to fatigue the mind; and, better 
than all, they require no stretch of attention. At the worst, we 
have the best or the funniest passages of good or funny books: 
at the best, we have the quintessence of keen observation and 
deep thought, which compresses into a single sentence the meaning 
that others would have expanded over a space immeasurably 
greater. And the condensation of wits is not like that of philo- 
sophers or historians—the one requires knowledge and thought 
to comprehend; the other flashes conviction. When some one 
—TALLEYRAND most probably—put into the mouth of the Comte 
p’Arto!s as he rode into Paris on NAPoLron’s downfal, the bon 
mot, “Il uy aqu’un Frangais de plus,” a sentence expressed the 
meaning of wearisome protocols and proclamations. It said as 
plainly as could be—‘ The Bourbons intend to change nothing. 
Those who haye won honours may wear them; those who have 
got the estates of emigrants may keep them; those who bought 
the property of the Church may enjoy their sacrilege in this worid 
and square accounts in the next.” 

Of this class of works, at once so pleasant and so profitable to 
all concerned in them, the Book of Table-Talk is as good a collec- 
tion as we have ever seen; and the second volume excels the first, 
in the value, variety, and entertaining character of its contents. 
It will not only while away a leisure hour most agreeably, or 
afford a gentle stimulus to the mind when flat or over-exhausted, 
but store the reader with much curious and even learned matter, 
the marrow as it were of rare volumes. The compiler has not 
merely had recourse to the Memoirs and Letters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, for the manners of courts and courtiers, 
the oddities of characters, and the sayings of wits: he has referred 
to the writings of the learned soon after the revival of learning, 
for singular opinions; he has examined the papers of the British 
Museum, for contemporary anecdotes and sketches of past ages; 
and he has enriched the volume with articles of his own,—some- 
times original, like the judicious Notes on Napoleon, sometimes 
a paper of points, which he only connects together with pleasant 
gossip. The person, if such there be, who never has an hour 
that hangs heavily, may disregard this book: all the rest of the 
world should possess themselves of it. As the Orientals say, 
when they have said their say, ‘* What can we say more?” WNo- 
thing. But we give some extracts. 

The following passage is from a very various and entertaining 
paper on the Divine Right of Kings, The extract is part of a 
sermon preached by Wit.1aAms, Bishop of Lincoln, at the funeral 
of James the First. The Bishop was evidently one of those 
** gentlemen” whom the present Archbishop of CANTERBURY said 
must be tempted to enter the Church by a prize of 4000/. a year. 
Let us, however, do justice to the Right Reverend Father of the 
olden time. With the office of Court preacher he possessed its 
qualifications. He had a plain and nervous style, the keen percep- 
tion of excellence necessary for a critic of kings; and though his 
learning was dashed by the pedantry of his age, it was learning 
‘after all, and he was its master, not its slave. 

PARALLEL BETWEEN KING SOLOMON AND KING JAMES, 

**T dare presume to say yon never read in your lives of two kings more fully 
paralleled amongst themselves and better distinguished from all other kings be- 
sides themselves. King Solomon is said to be unigenitus coram matre sud, 
the only son of hismother. Prov. iv. 3. So was King James. Solomon was 
of a complexion white and ruddy. Cant. v. 10. Sowas King James. Solomon 
‘was an infant king, puer parvulus, a little child. 1 Chron. xxii. 5. So was 
King James a king at the age of thirteen months. Solomon began his reign 
in the life of his predecessor. 1 Kings i. 82. So, by the force and compulsion 
of that state, did our late sovereign King James. Solomon was twice crowned 
and anointed aking. 1 Chron. xxix. 22. So was King James. Solomon’s 
minority was rough through the quarrels of the former sovereign; so was that 
of King James. Solomon was learned above all princes of the East. 1 Kings 
iv. 20." So was King James above all the princes in the universal world. So- 
lomon was a writer in prose and verse. | Kings iv. 82. So, ina very pure 
and exquisite manner, was our sweet Sovereign King James.” oe 

‘ And as for his words and eloquence, you know it well enough; it was rare 
and excellent in the highest degree. Solomon, speaking of his own faculty in 
this kind, divides it into two several heads—a ready invention, and an eas 


would, and to conceive as is meet, for the things spoken of.’ Wisd. vii. 15. 


And this was eminent in our late Sovereign. His invention was as quick as his 
first thoughts, and his words as ready as Tie invention. God hath given him 
to conceive. The Greek word in that place is iySuenSans, that is to make am 
enthymem or a short syllogism; and that was his manner. He would first 
wind up the whole substance of his discourse into one solid and massive con~ 
ception, and then spread it and dilate it to what compass he pleased,—‘ proflu= 
enti et que principem deceret eloquentia,’ (as Tacitus said of Augustus),—im 
a flowing and princely kind of elocution. Those speeches of his in the Par- 
liament, Star Chamber, Council-table, and other public audiences of the State, 
(of which, as of Tully’s orations, ‘ea semper optima, que maxima,” the lougest 
still was held the best, ) do prove him to be the most powerful speaker that ever 
swayed the sceptre of this kingdom. In his style you may observe the Ecclesi-~ 
astes, in his figures the Canticles, in his sentences the Proverbs, and in his 
whole discourse Reliquum verborum Salomonis—all the rest that was admirable 
in the eloquence of Solomon.” 
The “ Desultory Chapter on Eating,” should rather have been 
called a chapter on eaters; for it has little information on dishes, 
and that only incidentally, when narrating the exploits of the 
masters of the art. There are some capital anecdotes of the 
Count pu Brovsstn, the great improver if not the founder of 
French cookery ; who even set out his tables with his own hand 
by line and rule, as he held that the slightest inclination of a dish 
affected the flavour of its contents. These, however, must not 
be carved out piecemeal: but here is a solitary one of an Italian 
prince, which is enough to mark the man as well as the chapter. 
The Prince di , at whose table this prince of parasites often dined, 
although he paid for them, was as fond of good dinners as the abbé, and had a 
Sicilian cook of surpassing excellence. Once having occasion to visit his es- 
tates in the provinces, he sent on the chef and his assistants and casserols in @ 
van some days before him, with orders to wait for him at a town near the foot 
of some mountains where the carriage-road ended. When the Prince reached 
the appointed place, his first inquiry was for the dear cook, the second whether 
the implements of his art had arrived safe. The next day, being mounted on 
mules, the whole party, including, besides the chef and his aides-de-camp, the 
Prince’s chaplain, steward, valet, two footmen, a groom, and some soldiers as 
an escort, took a bridle-road across the mountains, which in many places was 
rather dangerous, being flanked by rocks and precipices. Having seen the bat= 
terie de cuisine safely packed on one beast and the cook mounted on another, 
the Prince said, ** Take good care of yourself, for, if any thing should happen: 
to you, what shall Ido for a dinner in these barbarous parts!” and having so 
warned the chef, he went and placed himself at the head of the cavalcade. As 
the road or path became worse and worse, he turned round now and then to 
ery, **Have a care of those casseroles! Cook, mind what you are about!” 
But ata point where the path had turned round the shoulder of a rock, which 
prevented his seeing along the lengthened line, then marching in Indian-file 
fashion, his nerves sustained a sad shock, for on a sudden he heard the snort of 
a mule and the scream of a man, and then a plump and a splashing as if some 
one had fallen over the precipice into the torrent below. Pale, and with his 
knees knocking against his saddle, he turned back to see what it was, exclaiming 
as he went, “ The cook, the cook ! Holy Virgin, the cook!” “ No, your Excel- 
lency,” replied a voice along the line, ‘‘it is Don Prosdocimo!” ‘ Ahy 
only the chaplain!” said the Prince: ‘* God be thanked !” 
Without being too fine or delicate in externals,—a grievous 
fault when the volume is to be constantly handled,—the Book of 
Table-Talk is neatly got up, and illustrated with some tolerable 
and a few more than tolerable wood-cuts. What a spirited pro- 
cession of priests is the tailpiece to the refined reasons why priests 
rode upon mules! and how well the figure intended for VAN- 
BRUGH looks in the full-fashioned dress of the early Gzorass! 








FINE ARTS. 
ENGRAVED WORKS OF THE BRITISH PAINTERS. 

WE are glad to see separate collections of the works of native painters 
among our picture periodicals. RryNoLps’s works, in mezzotint, are 
republishing in parts; the publication of those of LawkENcE and 
NewrTon, also in mezzotint, has just begun, ona similar scale with 
LivEersgkEGR’s, lately completed. Bonnincron has found a cone 
genial translator into lithography in Harpine; and ‘the venerable” 
West's Gallery, or rather a portion of it, has been done in outline 
by Moses. These are favourable signs that the public are ——— 
to feel a pride in the artists of their own country—one of the first an 
most gratifying tokens of a national interest in the progress of art. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the inherent love of mankind 
for graphic representations, painting and sculpture seem to have 
stood in need of adventitious aid to foster their growth among nations, 
Religion has been the most prolific ‘nursing mother” of the arts of 
design; and next to it self-love, and its extended modifications—pa- 
triotism and family pride. In this country religion has rather checked 
than encouraged the promotion of art; and patriotic calls have met 
with but a faint response in ‘the whisper of a faction,” which has 
been fatally mistaken for the voice of the whole body of artists. 
Individual vanity has been, hitherto, the strongest support of art in 
this country; and the perpetuation of the phizzes of our kings and 
warriors, friends and relatives, dogs and horses, the chief employment 
of our artists. Can we wonder then that we have so few great painters? 
The modern artist is the creature of fashion: the mass of the people 
know nothing of art, and take no interest in it. They may have an annual 
gape at the Exhibition at Somerset House, as they visit the Zoologi. 
cal Gardens, and talk of LANDsEEn’s picture and the giraffes, WILKIE’s 
and the chimpanzee, with equal want of knowledge. They go to the 
National Gallery, and wonder what there is in the dingy pictures that 
costso much ; and walk round the ElginMarbles at the Museum, think- 
ing perhaps the figures ought to have heads put on to make them look 
sightly. Well —be itso: we may smile at the ignorance of John Bull 
in these matters, but let us not sneer at the nascent condition of his 
taste. The want to know—that vacuum of the mind craying to 
filled—is the womb in which is matured the germ of science. Let us be 
content that at present people look at pictures for the story they tell and 
the characters and scenes delineated, asthey read stories for amusement 
merely; the excitement thus made necessary to them will soon become 
refined by a preference founded on a discriminating knowledge 
of the art. Wesr’s pictures and the popular admiration of them 
did a great deal of good: they pleased, where better works would have 
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the taste and excite the sympathies of those who are by their means 
made to see and feel in a congenial manner. ‘Christ Rejected” was 
the beau ideal of conventional Scriptural painting; and ‘“ Death on the 
Pale Horse”. doubtless seemed to the many a realization of the vision 
of St. John. Rarrae.s£ might have put them out, and Micuart 
ANGELO would have frightened them. West's battle pieces—* La 
Hogue,” “ The Boyne,” the ‘‘ Death of Wolfe *—were considered to be 
the perfection of grand historical pictures. There is the outward 
form and arrangement proper to the dignity of the event, and a smug 
affectation of energy of expression that both the painter and his ad- 
mirers mistook for the real thing. They are full-dress rehearsals of 
historic scenes. Honour to old Bensamin West! He devoutly 
believed himself to be a great painter, and we should have been sorry 
had he lived to find out his mistake. It is a grand deficiency in this 
Gallery, by the way, that it contains none of these we have mentioned 
—his greatest and most popular works; neither ‘“ Christ Healing 
the Sick” nor the “ Last Supper” in the National Gallery, nor his 
great altar-piece in the chapel at Greenwich Hospital—“ St. Paul 
Shaking the Viper off his Hand ;” the painter’s notion of which may be 
guessed at from his affecting to think lightly of it, by saying, in reply 
to some one who praised it, “a little burst of genius, Sir.” The 
eighteen pictures in the Gallery form but a small portion of the pro- 
ductions of West’s industrious pencil. The fact we take to be, that 
the work has been prematurely closed—discontinued, not completed : 
-t came too late. The fame of but few modern painters will outlive 

em. 

There are other painters of the old school—of which brave old 
Sroruarp was the last and the greatest—whose works we would wish 
to see multiplied ; and they would be popular, too. There is Garns- 
BOROUGH, for one—the most truly English painter in his style, feeling, 
and choice of subjects. Lane made a few admirable lithographic fac- 
similes of GainsBorouGH’s sketches, that show what unaffected ele- 
gance he could throw into his female figures, and what refined art he 
mingled with the literal truth of nature : his works embody the genuine 
sentiment of the scene. He was theGotvsmitu of painting. Those 
who see nothing but a scrubby mannerism in his ‘* Market Cart” and 
“* The Watering Place,” in the National Gallery, may doubt their own 
perceptions of English rustic nature: his whole-length portrait of Mr. 
Schomberg makes you stop to see if it will move, so unaffectedly and 
individually life-like is it. REyNoLps was “ of the court, courtly: ” 
he stood up for the dignity of art; assumed an air of greatness in his 
painting ; aimed at being a poetical painter—and succeeded, in the opi- 
nion of many. His portraits have a grace and nobleness characteristic 
of high breeding, to which the force and grandeur of character gave an 
intellectual elevation. RryNowps’s people of fashion look like “ born 
gentlefolk,” not unconscious of their superiority, but neither assuming 
airs nor obtruding their consequence upon you, as LAwRENcE’s do, with 
their factitious appearance of gentility and affectation of elegance and 
amiability. 

Then we have Orrr—heavy and monotonous but sterling, and with 
force of character and individuality in his portraits; Norrucorr, who 
was Orie at second-hand, and very much weakened by the descent ; 
Barry—a wrong-headed pedant, who might have been great in a school 
of art, and done good service ; FusELt, a mad painter, who caricatured 
MicHaeEt ANGELO in sober sadness; Witson, who tried to lift him- 
self up above the ground of nature on the stilts of CLaupE and Pous- 
SIN, but who was most charming when he pictured the stream winding 
through a verdurous valley, to whose simplicity he gave a heightening 
touch of elegance without lessening one jot of its homefelt beauty ; 
and last, Mortanp, whose pictures of rural scenes, though coarse, are 
truthful, and redeemed the sottish character of the man by the unso 
phisticated fidelity that gives a charm to his grossest subjects. 

Here is a goodly array of names on the bead-roll of fame ; and at the 
head of them stands Hocarrn, the creator of a new style of pictur- 
ing human life, in which the grotesqueness of caricature is blended 
harmoniously with elegance, pathos, and historical character. 
Hocartn’s prints have been multiplied in all sizes and shapes. Rry- 
NOLDS's pictures, too, have been collectively engraved; though not 
with the care they required—many being copied from prints: for this, 
however, the projector of the publication is hardly to be blamed, seeing 
how much he risked to complete his great and costly undertaking, that 
must have been a labour of loveto him. Orre and Barry, like West, 
are gone by; and the lovers of art will be contented with specimens of 
their genius in the national work of the British School of Painting 
which Messrs. Finpen have in hand; where Fuseti’s visions and 
Norrucort's inanities may range side by side with BLake’s hallucina- 
tions and the commonplaces of TrEsHAM, HAMILTON, SMIRKE, RoMNEY, 
SmncLETON, Cook, and WEesTaLLt—names now almost forgotten. But 
GatnsBorovucu and Witson both deserve the memento of a separate 
work ; and even Mortanp too: and, as beautiful landscapes are un- 
derstood by all, we think the speculation would be successful. 
StrorHarp—who caught some of the grace and sweetness of Rar- 
FAELLE, of the rich hues of Tirtan, the gayety and elegance of War- 
TEAU, and the gorgeous flutter of Rusens, and infused into his very 
ee nions a charm that none but an amiable fancy could give—left 
behind him myriads of sketches “made to order” for booksellers, 
none of them utterly worthless, and many extremely beautiful. Most 
of his designs have been engraved, ’tis true: we are glad to greet his 
meek-eyed women and bland gallants in a volume of Bell's Poets 
or the Novelist’s Magazine; but acollection, or selection of them, 
might repay publication. 

Of the new school, Bontncton and LiversEEcE are the first whose 
works have been engraved ; and both have been successful speculations. 
Those of Lawrence and Newton promise to be so too; LAWRENCE 
for his name and the interest of the portraits, Newron for his clever- 
ness. We have been rather disappointed with Covusins’s mezzotint of 
Lady Lyndhurst in Part II. of Lawrence's Works: the engraving is 
mannered, and the eyes are of unequal size; the effect is powerful, 
however; and perhaps the recent sight of Dersy’s glowing miniature 
of the picture may have spoiled us for the print. The portrait of the 
Mirza Abul Taleb Khan is one of the painter’s best: the character 
and expression are sober, and the rich dress, though flimsily painted, 
makes a much better picture than a modern coat. Master Hove, as 
& Bacchant, is too much in the drawingmaster’s style. 





The First Part of Newron’s Works is not a good beginning by any 
means. The pictures have all been engraved before, and, what is worse, 
these copies are very inferior to the other prints. The subjects are 
“The Forsaken ”—a sweet face, though the expression does not an- 
swer to its title; and that popular pair of prints ‘“ The Girl at her 
Devotions ”—the god of whose idolatry is her lover in miniature ; and 
“‘ TheGirl at her Studies *—a more literal and less happy piece of picto- 
rial irony. ‘The mezzotint of ‘‘ The Forsaken” is not objectionable, 
though it will not stand the test of comparison with the larger line 
engraving of the picture; but the other two are very far inferior to 
the exquisite lithographs by Lang, in expression, texture, and effect : 
indeed they are positively bad, as works of art,—being cold, hard, and 
meagre, and not truly characteristic of the originals. We hope to be 
able to report more favourably of the second part. NEwron wasa 
painter of sterling talent and refined skill, but he was a mannerist, and 
spoiled his conceptions by affectation. He excelled in scenes of arti- 
ficial life and manners; his humour was of a sarcastic, saturnine kind, 
and he inclined to painful or uncomfortable subjects. In this respect 
he differed from his rival, Lest1E; who chooses livelier scenes, and 
treats them with a more mirthful pleasantry. 

The best, and indeed the only way of impressing upon the public the 
merits of the great painters of our own country, has been strangely, 
and, we may say, blamefully, neglected by those whose duty it was, were 
it not their pleasure, to d> so—that is, by the exhibition of all the pro- 
ductions that could be got together of each painter. One year the 
works of the three Presidents of the Academy were collected at the 
British Gallery, and a most interesting display it was: but though 
Witson, GArnsporoucH, Mortanp, Opie, and SroruarpD, were not 
Presidents, they were fine painters; and, as it is proved by the election 
of Sir M. A. Sure that the Academy chose a President not because 
he was the first painter, but the most glib speaker and the finest gentle- 
man, it follows that to limit the collected exhibitions of British painters 
to Presidents of the Academy is absurd and unjust. Until, however, 
the Academy is reformed,—and this day is now at hand,—itis useless to 
expect that body to take the trouble of forming aseries of such exhibi- 
tions: but the Directors of the British Institution, whose Governors 
possess perhaps three-fourths of the pictures required, might properly 
undertake the duty; and in so doing, they would most effectually 
further the grand object of the Institution. The efforts of the Society 
of British Artists to bring before the public the works of deceased 
painters, were most praiseworthy; but they lacked ‘‘patronage,”— 
which is still, unhappily, the pabulum, while it is also the bane, of fine 
art. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Guide to Theory, or Practical Thorough-Bass. 
VAUX. 


It is often said that music is a hard study, rendered more difficult by 
many who have endeavoured to impart the knowledge which they have 
acquired. We fear Mr. Drevavx’s book will not tend to remove this 
impression. It is the work of a man who understands the subject he 
professes to teach, but not the art of communicating the knowledge 
which he has acquired. , 

Let us begin with him at his first step. 

‘ON CLOSES AND CADENCES. 

*¢ Music, like every language, has its phrases and paraphrases, the termina- 
tions of which are called Closes and Cadences: they seldom or ever occur on 
the unaccented part of the bar. 

“¢ Closes are of four kinds, viz. the full close, half-close, deceptive close, and 
tlose delayed. 

“ The full close is that which ends on the tonic or Do; and may be preceded 
either by the chords of the dominant or sub-dominant. The half-close is that 
which terminates on the dominant or Sol ; aad is preceded either by the tonic 
or sub-dominant. The deceptive cadence terminates on the sub-dominant or 
Fa; and is preceded by the tonic or the dominant. All these may have their 
transpositions from the major to the minor key.” 

Now, what is a learner to gather from this accumulation of unex~ 
plained technicalities: some of which are (as far as we know for the 
first time) substituted for terms of similar import in general use? In 
an elementary work, nothing is so necessary as the employment of 
clear and definite terms—terms which leave no doubt or confusion on 
the mind of the learner, and the meaning of which cannot be mis- 
taken; whereas such as those which abound in the above extract im- 
part no ideas to the learner: and the power to explain such a passage 
as this presupposes the possession of the very knowledge it designs to 
impart. He who can construe Mr. Devaux’s book, therefore, has no 
need of it. 

With the help of a master to explain what is enigmatical, and to 
correct the scoring or playing the exercises which occupy the greater 
portion of this volume, it may be found useful. 


The Coronal; a Collection of Songs. By Mrs. A. Kzrr. 

In her preface to this collection, Mrs. Kerr expresses her hope of 
‘disarming censure if not of escaping criticism, since it is but as an 
amateur composer she solicits attention to a work which has been the 
solace of some mournful hours.” Thus appealed to, we are reluctant 
to give such an opinion of her publication as stern justice would de- 
mand. The songs are such as any lady who has proceeded a very few 
steps in the study of harmony might write; and it is pleasing to find 
that a practical use of even this limited knowledge has sufficient interest 
to beguile some mournful hours of their weariness. The mistake is in 
thinking it necessary to publish such compositions. If Mrs. Kerr, 
and the formidable array of lady composers who figure at the end of 
her volume, did but know how little the discreet professor publishes 
compared with what he writes, they would probably hesitate before 
they despatched their unsifted productions to the engraver. SrorrorTH 
printed a collection of six glees; having in his possession at that time 
more than a hundred, which his executors, unwisely, published. He 
had estimated the relative value of his productions more rigorously, and 
more accurately: the six live—the hundred are forgotten. 


By A. Dr- 











THE ARMY. 
War orrice, Aug. 26.—lst Regt. of Foot—Ensign D. G. A. Darroch to be Lieut. by 
urchase, vice Jones, who retires ; E. C. Mullen, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Darroch. 35th Foot—Ensign T, G, Harding to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Peirse, who 
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retires; J. T. Crosbie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harding. 65th Foot— 
Lieut. M. H. Warren, from half-pay 43d Regt. to be Lieut. vice Taylor, appointed Pay- 
master to the 78th Regt. 67th Foot—Lieut. C. A. Dean to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Stewart, appointed to the 77th Regt.; Ensign G. W. Nicolls, to be Lieut. h 


linendrapers—Sidebottom aud Fletcher, Manchester, cotton-spinners—Clark and Cross, 
Jermyn Street, milliners—-Platow and Fergus, Poland Street, engineers—Kay and Co. 
+ oe wees rectifiers—Wall and Kent, Colchester, linend Earnshaw and Kirby, 








by » 
vice Dean; H. Collette, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Nicolls, 77th Foot— 
Brev.-Maj. G. Stewart, from the 67th Regt. to be Capt. vice Raines, who retires. 78th 
Foot—Lieut. M. G. Taylor, from 65th Regt, to be Paymaster, vice Chisholm, deceased. 
80th Foot—Lieut. J. Smith to be Capt. by purchase, vice Browne, who retires; Ensign 
W.H. Bradford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith; C. H. M. Kelson, Gent. to 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Bradford. 86th Foot —J. H. Thursby, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
urchase, vice Smyth, promoted in the lst West India Regt. 1st West India Regt.— 
nsign J. R.C. Smyth, from 86th Regt. to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Hierlihy, who 
retires, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 20th inst., at Brafield House, Bucks, Lady Vere Cameron, of a daughter. 

On the 19th inst., at Sandon Hall, Staffordshire, the Lady Louisa Fortescue, of a 
daughter. 

On the 31st ult., at Carthagena, in Spain, the Wife of Marruew Carrer, Esq., his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at that place, of a son. 

On the llth inst.,at Scotton Hall, Norfolk, the Lady of Sir Henry Durrant, Bart. 
of a daughter. 

On the 22d inst., at Pengelly House, Cheshunt, Herts, the Lady of the Honourable 
Cuarves Lennox Buter, ol a son and heir. 

On the 23d inst., in Connaught Square, the Lady of P. Norn Harris, Esq. of a son. 

On the 20th inst., at Sheffield, the Lady of J. M. Savace, Esq., Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, of a son, 

On the 23d inst., at Southampton, the Lady of Gerarp Goutp, Esq., of Lisbon, of 
a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th inst., at the house of the lady’s father, in Merrion Square, Dublin, the 
Viscount Apare, eldest son of the Earl of Dunraven, of Adare Castle, County Limerick, 
and Dunraven Castle, Glamorganshire, to AveusTA, third daughter of Thomas Goold, 

sq., King’s Counsel and Master in Chancery. 

On the 22d inst., at Windsor Castle, Lord Fkepzrick Gorpon to Lady Kennepy 
ERsKINE, 

On the 12th inst., at Hereford Cathedral, the Rev. Henry W. Mappocs, M.A., Vicar 
of Kington, to Exizanertu, eldest daughter of the Bishop cf Hereford. 

On the 25th inst., at Easton Lodge, Essex, J. Ropert Ives, Esq., of Corpusty, Nor- 
folk, to Emma, second dayghter of Viscount Maynard. 

On the 20th inst.,at the House of the British Ambassador in Brussels, Joann Epwarp 
VenaBies VERNON, Esq., of Clontarf Castle, Dublin, to Louisa Caruerine, only 
daughter of Charles P. Bowles, Esq., late of Old Park, Isle of Wight, and Park Lane, 
London. 

On the 18th ult., at Achurch Rectory, FrEpERIcK BrooksBank BICKNELL, Esq., to 
Mary, second daughter of the Hon. and Rev, Frederick Powys. 

On the 20th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, and afterwards at the Bavarian 
Ambassador’s Chapel, Warwick Square, Henry Sranpisu Barry, Esq., son of the 
late Standish Barry, Esq.,of Lemlara House, County of Cork, to ANcELINA ANNE 
Maazia, youngest daughter of the late William Brander, Esq., of Morden Hall, Surry. 

On the 23d inst., at Lower Norwood Church, Jonn Mortimer, Esq., of Lewisham 
— Kent, and of Iden, Sussex, to Frances Mary, only daughter of Robert Link. 
ater, Esq. 

On the 23d inst., at Greatford, in Lincolnshire, the Rev. Toomas Wituts, M.A., son 
of the late Rev, Dr. Thomas Willis, Rector of St. George, Bloomsbury, to AveusTa 
Mania, daughter of William Lowe, Esq., of Montagu Street, Russell Square, and the 
Temple, London. 

On the 23d inst., at Buckingham, the Rev. J.Granam, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of Cosgrove, Northamptoushire, to En1za, daughter of 
the late Richard Moorsom, Esq., of Airy Hill, near Whitby, Yorkshire, 

DEATHS. 

On the 20th inst., at York, Coantes Barker, Esq., son of the late Reverend Tho- 
mas Barker. 

On the 2lst inst., at Lansdowne House, the Earl of Kerry, in his 26th year. 

On the 22d inst., at her house in Lisson Grove, the Right Honourable Lady Janz 
Lyon, in her 90th year. ‘ 

On the 2lst inst,, at his house at Datchet, Vice-Admiral Sir Jonn Gore, K.C.B. 
G.C.H. 

On the 22d inst., at Lavender Terrace, Wandsworth Road, in his 71st year, WintraM 
Earnsuaw, Esq,, late solicitor of his Majesty’s Customs, from which office he retired 
in 1832, after a service of upwards of fifty-two years. 

On the 2ist inst., at his house, Bulstrode Street, Manchester Square, in his 40th year, 
pet RD TuRNER Bennett, Esq., F.L.S., &c., Secretary to the Zoological Society of 

.ondon, 
‘ hg the 24th inst., at his house in Tilney Street, ArrHuR Sranuore, Esq., in his 
84th year. 

On the 24th inst., at Llanelay, Glamorganshire, Captain Sir CuristorHEer Core, 
R.N. K.C.B., Colonel of Marines, and for many years M.P. for the county of Gla- 
morgan. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Aug. 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Booker and Teagle, Claremont Mews, Pentonville, livery-stable-keepers—Rees and 
Williams, Bristol, surgeons—W. and J. Pegge, Newton Heath, Manchester, surgeons — 
Cole and Hull, Britten Street, Chelsea, brewers— Dewes and Fisher, Ashby-de la-Zouch, 
Leicestershire, attornies— Montefiore and Kelsall Liverpool—Allen and Smith, Alcester, 
Warwickshire, millers—Berks, Nantwich, currier, and Dawson, Burley Dam, Cheshire, 
farmer—Berry and Tankard, Bowling, Yorkshire, machine-makers—Barnes and Taylor, 
Bury, Lancashire, cotton-waste dealers—Blackburne and Co. Liverpool, steam-packet- 
proprietors—Owen and Emerson, Manchester, lead-merchants—J. and T. Isard, Ton- 
‘bridge Wells, tallow-chandlers—Webster and flunter, Cornhill, watch-makers—M‘Gre- 
gor and Harrison, Manchester, calico-printers—Christmas and Hart, Church Passage, 
Kotherhithe, Roman cement-manufacturers—Harrison and Co, Chester, ironmongers ; 
as far as regards G, Harrison, 

INSOLVENTS, 

Avr, Joun, Plaistow, hosier, Aug. 23, 

MansFIELD, Witiiam, Aldermanbury, woollen-factor, Aug.”23, 

Sap.er, Henry, Bristol, wine-merchant, Aug. 22, 

. BANKRUPTS. 

Greennow, Conrap Haverxam, North Shields, ship-broker, to surrender Sept. 14, 
Oct. 4: solicitors, Mr. Tinley, North Shields; and Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn. 

Houvanp, SAMUEL, Nottingham, lace-maker, Aug. 31, Oct. 4: solicitors, Mr. Willet, 
Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Fox, Nottingham, 

MicuakEt, SamvueEL, Glasgow, warehouseman, Sept. 3, Oct. 4: solicitors, Messrs, 
— and Co, Bush Lane, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin 

ane. 

Park, Ricnarp, Kingston-upon-Hull, underwriter, Aug. 31, Sept. 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hicks and Marris, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Holden and Galloway, Hull. 

Stevens, Henry and Tuomas, Newington Causeway, drapers, Aug. 3), Oct. 4: so- 
licitor, Mr. Reed, Bread Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

TuuRTELL, Watter, Wighton, Norfolk, miller, Sept. 13, Oct. 4: solicitors, Messrs, 
Swain and Co, Old Jewry ; and Mr. Ganwood, Wells, Norfolk. 

Tortts, Winttam and Tuomas, Nottingham, drapers, Aug. 31, Oct. 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Mr. Bowley, Nottingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 
¥ Sept. 13, Austin, Woolwich, ironmonger—Sept. 13, J. and C. H. Metivier, Wootton- 
under-Edge, clothiers—Sept. 15, Pound, Long Acre, carriage-lamp-manufacturer—Sept, 
15, Wright, Woodhouse, Yorkshire, stone-mason—Sept. 14, E hompson, Brompton, 
Yorkshire, linen-manufacturer—Sept. 13, Berry, Birmingham, stationer—Sept. 15, 
Huckbody, Postland, Lincolnshire, coal-merchant—Sept. 22, Meredith and Co. Horn- 
castle, maltsters—Sept. 13, Routledge, Shrewsbury, scriveuer—Sept. 14, Morgan, Lla- 
nidloes, grocer—Sept, 16, Scott, Hipperholme-cum-Brighouse, Yorkshire, innkeeper, 
CERTIFICATES, 
_,. Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 13. 

VNickoll, Pope’s Head Alley, oil broker—Partridge, Birmingham, haberdasher—Tur- 
ner, Cheltenham, auctioneer—Bottomley, Beech Street, Barbican, fan-light-manufac- 
turer—Peters, Bristol, grocer. 


Friday, Aug. 26. 
i : PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
White and Co; Whitehaven, paper-manufacturers—Bartlett and Budden, Bridpat, 


gh, attornies—Phillips and Crampton, Lower Thames Street, beer-mer- 
chants—Teague and Luke, Redruth, Cornwall, sen)ptors—Blumfield and Flagg, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, music-sellers—Gurney and Son, Old Street Road, wine-merchants— 
Morris and Co, Stockport, slate-dealers—Hooper and Jewry, Kent Street, brush-manus 
facturers—Fugill and Millet, Blackwood, Monmouthshire, quarrymen—Elliot and Co, 
Heaton, Northumberland, earthenware-manufactures, 
INSOLVENT, 
Gans, Puruip, Manchester, cotton-spinner, Aug, 26, 
BANKRUPTs, 

Bowprer, Tuomas, Shrewsbury, perfumer, to surrender Sept. 12, Oct. 7: solicitors, 
Messrs, Parker and Co. Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Dukes and Salt, Shrewsbury. 

CotireR, GeorGe, Wellington, mercer, Sept. 12, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr. Bigg, South- 
ampton Buildings; and Mr, Nock, Wellington. 

Croox, Renzyamin Marsuam, Cheltenham, draper, Sept. 6, Oct. 7: solicitor, Mr. 
Parker, St. Paul's Churchyard; and Mr, Williams, Cheltenham, 

Evans, Caarues, Manchester, banker, Sept. 9, 12, Oct. 7: solicitors Messrs, Adling- 
ton and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Hampton, Manchester. 

Jonrs, Davin, Liverpool, auctioneer, Sept. 17, Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs, Blackstock 
and Co, Temple; and Mr. Jones, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 16, Horn and Jackson, Redcross Street, Southwark, rectifying-distillers—Sept. 
16, Stockwell, Uxbridge, chemist— Sept. 19, Mayor and Dove, Little Distaff Lane, 
spice-merchants—Sept. 12, Briden, Great Coram Street, Brunswick Square, surgeon— 
Sept. 19, Pemberton, Worcester, brush-manufacturer—Sept, 22, Erichsen and Callendar, 
Mincing Lane, corn-factors—Sept. 22, Warwick, Romford, wine-dealer—Sept. 16, 
Hughes, Cheltenham, hotel-keeper—Sept. 22, Plank and Co, Canterbury, woolstaplers 
—Sept.20, Middleton, Liverpool, cotton-manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sep. 16. 

Richards, Upper Clifton Street, Finsbury, hardwareman—T. and E, Wotton, Wimes- 
would, Leicestershire, horse-dealers—White,Aston, Birmingham, cabinet-maker—Meyer, 
Houndsditech, warehouseman—Mitchell, Brighton, lodging-house-keeper—Markland, 
Great Yarmouth, chemist, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Criark, JosEpn, Bridgend of Perth, innkeeper, Sept 2, 16. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 











Saturday| Monday| Tuesday |Wednes.; Thurs. | Friday. 
3 perCent .Consols....... 91t 91% 914 914 91 90% 
DittoforAccount......... 914 913 91¢ 914 -—— — 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 913 92 913 91z 91¢ 91t 
34 per Cents. Reduced..../ 1004 1004 100% 100¢ 100% 100% 
New 34 per Cents......... 100 100 1003 100 100 99% 
Long Annuities....... — 153 15% 152 153 153 15g 
Bank Stock ,8perCt.......| —— 212 2124 212 Q1i¢ 2ll¢ 
India Stock,104 p Ct..... «| £604 -— 261 2614 2604 260 
Exchequer Bills,l¢d.p.diem|9 prem. 8 10 10 9 6 
India Bonds,24perCent..} 1 pm, 1 par par. par 2 dis. 
Omnium...c.esccoveesese! —— —_— —_ _ _ 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 






















Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 93 | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct., —=— 
Austrian .cccccccccces 5 — 106 |: Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — — 
Belgian.... 5 — 103 | Mississippi (New).....6 — 107 
Brazilian..... 5 — 874 | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — 103 
Buenos Ayres.......0 6 — 30 | New York(payble.1845) 5 od 
Chiltan... ss6sce ooo 6 — 443 | Ditto (Ditto 1887) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824.... 6 - 21% |jOhio....... eeeeeeeere 6 — mo 
et SRR pence 3 — 774 =| Pennsylvania (pay1858) 5 — — 
Dutch (Ex12 Guilders) 24 — 55¢ | Peruvian..... coccceee 6 — 19 
Ditto (Ditto)...5 — 104 ~=—| Portuguese ... -5 — — 
French. .....+- ecccces — (|80f.10c, |Ditto, ..... -3 — 434 
Ditto, ex.Div.....0.6. 5 — {108f 50c. Ditto New..... eccoee SS = 7 
Greek of 1825......... 5 — — | Prussian....... cooreee 4 — _—_ 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — — (||Russianof1822.......5 — 1ll¢ 
MORIGER  ccccosccecces © = — | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — 103¢ 
TRG 6048.65 10-8800 6 — 27 ‘(Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 30g 
SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening*) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+ {Commercial Docks ........++ 
eee ecovee | 142% |] East India «......0. teeeeeeee| 
Brazilian Imperial .......+0.+% 264 | LORGOD sise0c06 vv ce eee es ete 53¢ 
British Iron .....eeccccscces es 38 St. Katharine.......cceeesees 90 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 18 West. TAG, «5. ccccsces cooee| 109 
United Mexican .......seeeees —_ Hibernian Joint Stock Bank .. | —— 
Australian Agricultural ........ | —— London and Westminster Bank 244 


—- National Provincial Bank ..... 
oe 274 Provincial Bank oflveland...,| 414 


—— 








. 
Canada Company ...ee.esseers 
General Steam Navigation... 











GRAIN, ‘ 

MARK LANE, FRIDAY, AUG, 26. 
Se. te Se & se. 8. & Se 
Wheat,Red New 42 to 43 | Rye, New...... 30..34/ Maple....... 35... 86 | Oats, Feed. 20., 
FIMO cccsceecs 48.. 50) Barley, Stained 28.. 32 White ....006 32 ..85 Fine... 23 .. 24 
White, New.. 48.. 50 Malting...... 34 .. 36 i Poland... 23 .. 24 
. envecccpe OF oe OH Malt, Ordinary . 50... 58 Fine... 25 .. 26 
Superfine ... 55 ..57| Fim@.....seeeee 60 .. 62 Potato... 26 .. 27 
Gla Kccescae Oe O} Peas, Hog .ccse 32..34 Fine... 27 «. 28 








IAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 
Hay, Good.ececsecrcovees 758.t0 808. cove 65 to 85S. 2.0. 759.tO B48. or... 751. to Shs, 










Inferior, ecocee 6S oe 70 vecce DO oe D8 eave . evcee 0 oe 
New esesees see 8 ine eccce DO oe DO geese 60 oo 70 voece 50 oe 70 
Clover, oe BS oe 105 cevee 85 oe 110 cence 90 2. 105 eeeve 100 «e115 


SUGW WEN sscisescsss GE os Bkvesase SO. ce BOY actus, 90 ve SD. exace, Oe cee 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 





SMITHFIELD.* 





















. to Bs, Ld to B83. Bd. ..iscene 38 Od. to 32, Sd, to 48. 4d, 
eo 8 © «a 8 ° a Bw 0 w« O 0 
oo 4 O ow 4 —t.3. a, ©. a 10 
o € 0 w 4 4 6 ww O09 0 « D9 O 
ose as 8 0 0 « & & ow 5 
* To sink the 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Oil...... eepertun 46). 68 
Wheat, «- 493 8%, | Rye os «eeeee Refined ere 10 
Linseed Oil... teeeees 10 
5 4 Linseed Oil Cake atthe Mill,,,.per1000 11 © 
Week. | Rape Cake ......... » sovecseeeperton 5 5 
s, 3d Raw Fat, per stone,. secnes 28+ 7d. 


: co 
Wall’s End, Best eedes 














Sue. eh cement {uferior. 
-persack 43s,to 48s. 
on 40 .. 43 
o- 40 Muscovado,.... . td. to.. O 
«+ 38 Molasses... ..cccceverseere ates 0%. os B54, 











BREAD.... 6d.to 84. the 4lb, Loaf 
BUTTER....BestFresh 148 .6d.perdoz. 


HOPS, 


BULLION, 
Gold, Portugal, in Coin yer 0z.0l, Os, Od. 
oreign, in Bars . 17 104 
New Doubloons . o 0 



























Kent Pockets,,,...,.percwt, 31. 5s... 31, 153. | Silver, in Bars, Standard t 
Choice Ditto, . vesecsse, 4 0 oo 4 lo |,,,, New Dollars .,.... lot 
Sussex Pockets, bas Oe ee B 
Superfine Ditto,.....eceeeee 8 10 4 0 METALS. si eal tl 
Tron, in Bars ...secessees LL/.108.0d.tolll. 158 
POTATOES. Tin, in Bars ...sccseeese ) oe 612 
Scotch Reds ....per ewt. 0. 0s. 0d. to Ol. Os. Od, | Quicksilver........perlb, 0 3 4 « © @ 
Middling .ssccesesseeneee o20¢0..02 6 Copper. Cake, per ton 117 0 @ «. 0 0 
Ware seccesvecccavevnerse 0 3S 6 ap O 4 0 Lead, Pig sssseseececers 9 9 OD os 97 10 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM and 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, will be performed 
THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH. 
After which, a new Operetta, called HOUSE ROOM, 
To Conclude with 
THE BOTTLE IMP. 

Balcony, 4s. Boxes,4s.—Second Price,2s. Pit, 2s.— 
Second Price, ls.—Gallery,l1s.—Second Price, 6d, 


IDDLESEX HOSPITAL. — The 
WINTER SESSION will commence on the lst 
of October, with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, by 
Dr, Copianp. 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY—Mr. Tuson and 
Mr. Suaw. 
DEMONSTRATIONS and DISSECTIONS — Mr. 
Tvuson, Mr. Saaw, and Mr, Lonspaue. 
MEDICINE—Dr. Copianp, 
SURGERY—Mr. Mayo, 
MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Macreteut. 
MIDWIFERY—Mr. Sweatman. 
CHEMISTRY—Mr. Evenrirr. 
SUMMER SESSION, May l, 1837. 
FORENSIC MEDICINE~—Dr. Lereuton, 
BOTAN Y--Dr. Macretent. 
CLINICAL LECTURES by the Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the Hospital. 
Perpetual to all the Lectures, 452, 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Hospital. 


EDUCED FARES by STEAM to 
DUNDEE, and ALTERATION of TIME. 

The magnificent Steam Ships DUNDEE and PERTH 
are appointed to Sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping, as under— 

The DUNDEE, \ Saturday next, Sept. 3, 
Joun Wisuartr, Commander.) at 90’Clock, Night. 

The PERTH, l Wednesday, Sept. 14. 
Joun Sptnx, Commander, § at 12 0’Clock, Noon. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Oflices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. EvizaBetu Hore, Agent. 

HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GRAY’S INN WINE ESTABLISHMENT 
reapectfully invite the attention of Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
and Connoisseurs, to their splendid Stock of Old Bottled 
PORT WINE, consisting of about SIX THOUSAND 
DOZENS of the choicest quintas and most esteemed vin- 
tages. These Wines have been in bottle from three to six 
ars, andare fit for immediate consumption: three years 

n bottle, 42s.; five years, 48s.; six years, (very choice), 
54s. per dozen. Bottles 2s, and hampers 1s. if not returned, 

23, High Holborn. GEO. HENEKEY and Co. 

Note—Single bottles may be had at the sample room 
of the Establishment. 

PATENT PERRYIAN PENS, 
ATENT PERRYIAN SIDE 
SPRING PEN. The improved flexibility of this 
Pen is derived from a side-cut above the shoulder, passing 
the centre of the back; the increased elasticity thus ob- 
tained is natural and easy, gradually extending from the 
point upwards. Nine Peus with Holder, 2s. 

PATENT PERRYIAN UNDER SPRING PEN. 
Nine with Holder, 2s. All other kinds of Perryian Pens 
at the usual prices. 

PERRYIAN LIMPID BLUE AND BLACK INK, 
peculiarly adapted for Metallic Pens, Writing performed 
with the blue ink is first of a clear blue colour, but in 
a short period becomes a permanent black, Sold in bot- 
tles at 6d., ls., and 2s, each, by all Stationers, and at the 
Manufactory, 37, Red Lion Square, London. 


LATE.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank of England. The best wrought 
FIDDLE PATTERN SPOONS and FORKS, at 7s. 2d. 
rounce. The following are the weights reeommended, 
ut the articles may be had lighter or heavier, at the 
same price per oz. 
FIDDLE PATTERN oz. 
12 Table Spoons 
12 Dessert ditto 
12 Table Forks......... 
12 Dessert ditto ........ 
2 Gravy Spoons ..... oe 
1 Soup Ladle..... 
4 Sauce ditto 10 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt strong).. 
1 Fish Sli 5 
12 Tea Spoons.......... 10 — ‘ewe 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs (strong)....+..- 
KING’S PATTERN, 
12 Table Spoons...... 
12 Dessert ditto 
12 Table Forks...... 
12 Dessert ditto...... 
2 Gravy Spoons.. 
1 Soup Ladle 
4 Sauce ditto . 12 owe 
4 Salt ditto (strong gilt)..... Onseseecvce 
LFish slice..,....... Trrertr ee eve 
12 Tea Spoons ......... 14—710.... 
E Pair SOgat Tongs ......sccnoersreces ok © 
N.B. A Pamphlet, containing detailed lists-of the prices 
of various Pattern Spoons and Forks, Silver Tea and 
Coffee Services, and of the different articles of Plated 
Ware, may be had on application, free of cost, or will be 
sent into the country in answer to a paid letter. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
a pure extract of Camomile Flowers, prepared by a 
peculiar process, by which all the medicinal properties of 
rather more than one ounce of the flowers are concen- 
trated into four moderate-sized Pills. They are mild in 
operation, and have proved wonderfully successful in re- 
moving every symptom of indigestion, sick head-ache, 
loss of | amare giddiness, heart-burn, costiveness, erup- 
tions of the skin, and all complaints arisiog from a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive organs; they require no 
alteration of diet, and persons who have suffered from in- 
digestion for several years have, by their use, in a few 
weeks perfectly recovered, which is the most convincing 
roof of their efficacy. Suld by A. Wintovensy and 
0. (late B. Godfrey Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London, and nearly all Seupestable Medicine 
Venders. Be particular to ask for “ Norron’s Pills,” 
for, in:consequence of their yreat success, some anprin- 
cipled persons have prepared a spurious imitation, 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE- 
* ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, and 
2, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, 

ESTABLISHED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

‘This Company affords the most perfect security, from an 
ample, active, and large subscribed capital; and holds 
out great inducements, in allowing very moderate pre- 
miums to be paid in nearly any way to suit the conve- 
nience of parties in every situation of life, For instance, 
a married man, age 25, may, by insuring on the regular 
scale for the whole period’ of life, secure to his family 
1,0007, at the annual expense of 19/. 4s. 2d.; one half of 
which he may allow to remain unpaid for five years at 
interest, to be deducted eventually from the policy, or 
paid off at convenience: thus his outlay for the first five 
years would only be 9/, 12s, 1d. per annum, 

When such facilities are afforded, it appears almost a 
moral duty in every parent to insure, as being the most 
economical and convenient way of providing for his 
posterity. 

Insurances from the country may be effected by appli- 
cation to the Resident Director, Epnwarp Beyp, Esq. 8, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the 
Company’s agents. 


ONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
NEWSPAPER COMPANY, for the Establish- 
ment of a New Paper, to be called “ THE ENGLISH- 
MAN,” to be Published every Wednesday and Saturday, 
The First Number will appear as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be completed after the reduction of the 
Stamp-duty. Price 44d. 
CAPITAL, £25,000. 
In 5000 SHARES of £5 Each. 
Deposit, £2 10s, per Share. 
Honorary Directors, 
Right Hon. Lord Duncan-| G. Atkinson, Esq. 
non. Rey. H. Chaloner, A.M, 
Hon. J, G. P. Ponsonby,} Dr. Brecknell. 
1.P Captain W. Lewis, 
Dr, Armstrong. 
J. H. Wooler, Esq. 
J. Walker, Esq. M.D, 
J, Edwards, Esq. 
G. Wales, Esq. 
C. Bowles, Esq. 
Capt. James Butler. 
C. Hammond, Esq. 
Captain W. H. Young, 
J. Andrews, Esq. 
W. Wilks, Esq. 
John Terry, Esq, 
H. Howard, Esq, 
G, Watson, Esq. 
W. Lawson, Esq, 
J. White, Esq. 
H, T. Wooler, Esq. 





Hon. Col, Leicester Stan- 
hope. 

Hon. W. F. S, Ponsonby 
M.P = 


Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 

Sir G. Cayley, Bart. 

E.S. Cayley, Esq. M.P. 

Edward B. Fripp, Esq, 

Colonel Towers, 

Colonel Smith. 

Lieut.-Col, Whittle, 

Major Furguson, 

T. Campbell, Esq. 

S. Knowles, Esq. 

Hans Busk, Esq 

W. J. Ellis, Esq. A.M. 

George Gordon, Esq. 

Rev. W. Wright. Robert Lumley, Esq. 

Joseph Wooler, Esq. S. Gordon, Esq, (Dublin), 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

Major Furguson. Rev. W. Lamb. 

E. W. Ellis, Esq. J.S. Wooler, Esq. 

Capt. W. H. Young. J. Edwards, Esq. 

The Committee of Management beg to state that 
neither pains nor expense will be spared to render “ The 
Englishman ”’ worthy of the confidence and support of a 
discerning public ; and have pleasure in further stating, 
that arrangements are in progress for securing the most 
correct and earliest information that can be obtained of 
passing events at the principal provinces and cities in 
Europe, so as to furnish to the readers of “ The English- 
man’’a fund of original matter upon which strict reli- 
anceas to veracity may be placed. 

Trustees will be appointed, and a Deed of Settlement 
is in contemplation, so as to secure the shareholders from 
further liability than the amount of their respective 
shares. 

Applications for shares cannot be received after the 
10th September next. Persons wishing to become sub- 
scribers to “The Englishman,” without being share- 
holders, will please to make early application at the 
Company’s Ollices, 342, Strand. 











SALE OF UNSERVICEABLE IRON ORDNANCE 
AND SHOT, IN THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 
Orrice or Orpnancr, 5th August, 1836. 
HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S ORDNANCE hereby give 
Notice, that they are ready to receive Tenders for the 
purchase of the undermentioned unserviceable Iron Ord- 
nance and [ron Shot at Jersey—viz : 
; Probable Weight. 
aes \ 10 Tons, at pr. Ton. 
10 
8 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 


24 


the Shot at Elizabeth Castle, Jersey. 

_ The Tenders are to specify the price, in British Ster- 
ling, a to be given, per Ton, for the whole or any 
part of the above Lots. 

The amount is to be paid into the hands of the Deputy 
oe at Jersey, on delivery of the articles pur- 
chased. 


Sealed Tenders will be received here, and at the Ord- 


nance Office, Jersey, until Thursday, the 8th September, | 


1836, addressed to 
* The Secretary to the Board of Ordnance, 
“ Pall Mall, 


Tender for Iron Ordnance « London,” 


and Shot at Jersey.” 
By Qider of’ the Board, 
R, Byuam, Secretary, 


ONDON, 


EXETER, 


ands 


FAL- 


MOUTH RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Offices, No. 71, Lombard Street, London, 
ComMMITIEE OF MANAGEMENT: — 


Allen, John, Esq. 
Ashman, Robert, Esq. 
Bailey, Co’. William 
Blair, Wm. Thomas, Esq. 


— the Hon. D, Pley- 


e 
Burdon, W, W. Esq. M.P. 
Carne, Edw. Clifton, Esq. 
Clarke, Captain 
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| tions on gonorrhea, &e. 3. 
| female complaints, 


| cordingly.”—Dublin Weekly Journal. 
| had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
| Street, Strand; Porter, 72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 


The Committee of Management have the pleasure to 
inform the shareholders, that the sections of the line 
have been received, accompanied by a most satisfactory 
report from the engineers and surveyors employed by the 
Company, who (adhering to the original instructions of 
the Committee, “ That the levels should be such as to 
allow of the most useful and economical working of the 
railway, and that the line should be so laid down as to 
confer the greatest possible degree of public advantage, 
by approaching as many populous towns and districts as 
the nature of the country will admit’’) have conveyed to 
the Committee the gratifying assurance that the line to 
the port of Falmouth is in every respect practicable, and 
can be constructed at the average cost of similar works. 

The Committee have not deemed it sufficient “ to com- 
bine practicability with economy and utility ;” they have 
sought to attain a higher principle, and they confidently 
rely on accomplishing the object—the construction of a 
work that shall merit the sanction of the Legislature, as 
fraught not only with private and local advantages, but 
as conferring aud securing a great national benefit. 

The Committee, anxiously and zealously seeking to 
give effect to the wishes of the shareholders, and in com- 
pliance with the suggestion of several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen connected withthe districts affected by the pro- 
posed line of railway, have negotiated witha competing 
Company for a portion of the line, for a consolidation of 
the interests of the two Compauies, to avert an improvi- 
dent and uncalled-for expenditure of the funds of the 
subscribers to both in an useless Parliamentary contest, 
and to secure to the public the advantages of a railway 
communication through the south-western and western 
districts of the kingdom to the port of Falmouth. 

The Committee have published the report* of the de- 
putation appointed to conduct the negotiation for the in- 
formation of the shareholders; they leave the correspon- 
dence open for the consideration and judgment of the 
shareholders and the public, and, fully prepared to esta- 
blish the priority, originality, and superior national 
utility of that line, they respectfully call upon the public 
to support that Company which shall appear most deserv- 
ing of estimation, and they calmly and confidently await 
the decision of the Legislature in the ensuing session of 
Parliament, 

Grorace Price, Secretary. 

71, Lombard Street, August 20, 

* Copies of this Report may be had on application, 
at 71, Lombard Street, or to any of the Agents of the 


| Company. 





Qorr FELL THE DEW. 
A PARODY. 
T have seen that dew fall, 
1 have seen that morn break, 
And the sun all resplendent 
In glory awake; 
That sun cast a shadow, 
But the shade when I met 
I found was enrivalled 
By WarREn’s Black Jet. 





ERVOUS DEBILITY, &c.—MEDI- 


CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 


} as Guides and Monitors:to all who may feel interested in 


their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. ench—1. The 
JEzis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation. 2. The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
Hygeiana treats upon 
Testimonials: “ ‘These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 


| they contuiu as for the extensive and successful result of 


the author's experience.”’— London Morning Journal. 
“ The precepts contained in this work are interesting and 
useful.””— Edinburgh Paper. “ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”—Glasgow Paper. ‘ These 


| works have passed through twenty editions, They com- 


bine utility with simplicity, and we recommend them ac- 
The above may be 


Calton Street, Edinburgh ; 86, Trongate, Glasgow ; and 
of'all Booksellers, 5s. each. Messrs. Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest parts of the country can be treated successfully 
on their describing minutely the case, and enclosing 
remittance for advice ,and medicine, which can be for- 
warded to any partof the world. No difficulty can occur, 
as the medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 
ae from observation,—7, Lancaster Place, Straud, 
ondon, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 











Albemarle Street, August 18, 
R. MURRAY'S LIST OF 
NEW BOOKS, 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
DESPATCHES., Compiled by Lieut.-Col. Gurwoop, 
Vols, I, to VI. 8vo, 20s, each, 


Il. 
UESS WELLESLEY’S 






MARQ 
DESPATCHES, MINUTES, AND COR. 
RESPONDENCE, 
8vo. 30s, 
Til, 
LORD MAHON’S * 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, fromthe PEACE of 
UTRECHT to the PEACE of 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 

The lst Vol. 8vo. 16s, 
1V 


LORD MAHON’S 
HISTORY of the WAR of the SUCCESSION 
in SPAIN, 
Second Edition, 8vo. 15s. 
Vv 


ATHENS AND ATTICA: 
JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE THERE. 
By the Rev, Curistopaer Worpsworrn, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. Head Master of 
Harrow School. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 
VI 


“eg 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF WASHINGTON 
AND NEW ORLEANS, 
By the Rev. G. K. Gieia, Author of the “ Subaltern.” 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s, 


VIL. 
CAPTAIN BACK’S 
JOURNAL ofthe ARCTIC LAND EXPEDI. 
TION in Search of CAPTAIN ROSS, 
in 1833-4 and 1835, 
With Sixteen Plates and a Map. 8vo. 30s. 
*,* 250 Copies only are printed in 4to, to range with 
the former Voyages to the North Pole. 
VIL 


M. LEON DE LABORDE’S 
JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA-PETREA 
to MOUNT SINAI and the EXCAVATED 
CITY of PETRA—the EDOM of the PROPHE- 
CIES. One vol, 8vo. 
With Sixty-four Plates and Maps, 18s, 
IX 


LIEUTENANT SMYTH’S 
NARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION ACROSS 
the ANDES and DOWN the AMAZON 
from LIMA to PARA, 

With Eleven Plates and Three Maps, 8yo. 12s, 


X. 
SIR GEORGE HEAD’S 
HOME TOUR in the MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS of ENGLAND in the Summer of 1835, 
Post Svo. 9s. 6d, 


XI. 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S 
LIFE of the GREAT LORD CLIVE, 
Collected from the Family Papers communicated by the 
Earl of Powrs, 
3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, Map, &c, 27, 2s. 


A TOUR in NORMANDY; with Some Remarks on 
NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Henry Gatry Kniocut, Esq. M.P. 
With Plates. Post 8vo. 9s, 6d. 


XII. 

MRS. BRAY’S 
DESCRIPTION of the Borders of the TAMAR 
and the TAVY, 

And of the adjoining part of Devonshire. 


: 3 vols, post 8vo, 24s, 
XIV. 
CAPTAIN HENNINGSEN’S 
: PERSONAL ACCOUNT ofthe Most STRIKING 
t q EVENTS of the PRESENT WAR in SPAIN, 
f 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Just Published, in royal 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 
' y j ‘HE SCIENCE OF ETIQUETTE. 


iy By Acres. 
“Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros,”’ 

, Also, Lately Published, 
a _DR. MACNISH’S INTRODUCTION TO PHRE- 
NOLOGY. Qs, 6d. 

DR. MACNISH’S EDITION OF BRIGHAM ON 
MENTAL CULTIVATION, Qs, 

Glasgow: Joun RerpandCo. Edinburgh: Oniver 

and Boyp, London: WarrraKer and Co, 





_ Second Edition, Greatly Enlarged, of 
BILLINGTON’S ARCHITECTURAL DIRECTOR. 
Now Publishing, in One Shilling Parts, 

TECTURAL 


i 
& 
_ § HE ARCHI 
L DIRECTOR, 
Being a Guide to | Builders, Draughtsmen, Amateurs, 


i | — Students, and Workmen; with a GLOSSARY of 

he ; ARCHITECTURE, including Carpentry, Joinery, 

imal q Masonry, Bricklaying, Slating, Plumbing, Glazing, 

- Painting, &e. By Joun Bitiineron, Architect. 

a 4 ¥, Second Edition, to be completed in 27 Parts at ls. each. 

veo — poe Nags on had in 11 Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or 
: da in cloth, Priee 98s, I i 

pon Plates and Tables, - ee eee 

a Testimonials én favour of this Work. 

iths: | The plates are executed wit great accuracy and 

It . neatness.”—Morning Advertiser, 

~— sp ~~ i “a extraordinary cheap.”— Manchester Times. 

a “A valuable repository of information,’ — 

sthe Exeter Gazette. 32 aplargaroas 
1ese" ' “ We doubt not but the work will meet witl 

com- i altention.”—Repertory of Arts, ? sibel race 


“This is indeed a classical work,*— - 
ares ef de Paris. Jae 


712, ma is highly instructive”’— Magazine of 


“ The plates are very accurate and well executed,” — 





— 5 Architectural Magazine. 

ly tele pee Aiscover a tault.”—Worthcroft’s Parliamen- 
, a “ y, 2 

a, Cues adapted fo the library of the general reader,” — 

secur, London; Printed for Jonn BENNETT 4, Three Tr 

: 3 » 4, an 

aw f Passage, Ivy Lanef; Paternoster Row, aud Sold by all 


Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom, 
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6 
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_3. A GARLAND of JUVENILE POEMS. By 
DRO... occerecccceresvesesevcsscsesccccocces 0 
4, The YOUNG LADY’S STORY-TELLER. 
By Miss Leshie .......cseescererce ereecocee 0 
5. EARLY:‘IMPRESSIONS. By a Lapy...... 6 





AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF 1836, 
Price 3s. per Dozen, or 24s. per Hundred 


EMARKS on the PRESENT STATE 
of AGRICULTURE, } 
In a Letter addressed to his Constituents, by Caarnes 
Saaw Lerevre, Esq. M.P. Chairman ofthe Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the State of Agriculture, 
Session 1836. 
James Ripeway, and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Book- 
sellers. 





Price One Shilling, 

a HE BRITISH CHILD'S SPEL- 

LING-BOOK, by H. Innes, is not only free 
from the ordinary blemishes which we have noticed in 
similar productions, but breathes a spirit of piety which 
must recommend it to the adoption of all instructors who 
regard religion as the basis of a wise and efficient educa- 
tion.”’—Levonport Independent. 

By the Same Author, 

READINGS in HISTORY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, and POETRY, adapted for the Use of 
Schools; entitled, “ The British Youth's Reader,” 3s.; and 
THE RHETORICAL CLASS-BOOK, 3s. 6d, 

JUVENILE BOOKS, 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 
Historians, Embellished with upwards of Sixty — s. 
Engravings........+. Oo 
HOLIDAY EVENINGS, By Mrs. Cuiup... 2 


- 


Young 


1 6 
6. The JUVENILE EYERY-DAY BOOK, with up- 
wards of 100 Engravings. 

Joun Limairp, 143, Strand, 


SECOND EDITION OF 4000 COPIES. 
In super-royal 8vo. Price 8d. containing as much reading 
as an ordinary 12s, volume,) 


USSIA. By a Mancuester 


MANUFACTURER, 

Contents :—I. Russia, Turkey, and England —II. Po- 
land, Russia, and England—ILL. The Balance of Power 
—IV. Protection of Commerce 

WirtraM Tart, Edinburgh; StmpKin, MARSHALL, and 
Co, London; and Jonn Cummine, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 

ENGLAND, IRELAND, and AMERICA; 6th Edit, 
40 pages super-royal 8vo, closely-printed. Price 6d, 

SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS, with 
Additions, by Professor M‘'Cuntocna. 
beautifully printed vols, 8vo. 2/. 12s 6d. 

«© A good edition of the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ was much 
wanted, Mr. M‘Culloch has supplied this want. This 
is the best edition of one of the best works in the English 
language. It is an edition worthy of the author and of 
the subject.”-—-New Monthly Magazine. 

LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. By the late Tuomas Brown, M.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. With a Portrait; and a Memoir of the 
Author by the Reverend Davip Wetsu, Professor of 
Church History in the University of Edinburgh. In 1 
very thick vol. 8vo. closely but beautifully printed, 18s, 

«* Aninestimable book.”’— Dr. Parr. 

Tue Lare Dr. Tuomas Brown.—Neither Bacon, nor 
Hobbes, nor Berkeley, nor Locke, possessed powers of 
mind so splendid, and so various, as those with which it 
pleased nature to endow Dr. Brown. Brown is, beyond 
somparison, the most eloquent of philosophical writers, 
Of the force and comprehensiveness of his understanding, 
it is impossible to speak in terms which shall be intelligi- 
ble to those to whom his works are unknown. So much 
power and delicacy of intellect were never before united 
in one individual. His mind clothes with new colours 
every part of nature which reflects its influence. What 
others declare to be all barrenness, he proves to be teem- 
ing with life and beauty. Like the Dervise, in the east- 
ern tale, he anoints the eyes of those around him—and 
straightway all the riches of the intellectual world are re- 
vealed. The exquisite poetry of his illustrations would 
render his lectures an interesting study, even if these 
lectures not contain those revelations of metaphysical 
truth which constitute their highest value. The tender- 
ness of Dr. Brown is, however, perhaps his most admi- 
rable, as it undoubtedly is his most attractive, quality, 
What a deep devotion to the highest interests of hu- 
manity do his writings evince! How elevating and cheer- 
ing is their influence! The dullest reader of Brown's 
Lecturescannot rise from their perusal without loving their 
author, and having his love of his species confirmed anp 
extended! Tried by all the tests with which we are 
familiar, Dr. Brown appears to us the most wonderful 
man to whom later times have given birth,’—/Veehly True 
Sun, 15th September 1833. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
y P. F. Tyrier, Esq. 

Vol, V. containing the Reigns of James [V., James V., 
and part of the Minority of Mary. 

Vols, I. to [V. Price 12s. each. 

The access which Mr. Tytler has had, through the 
favour of the Home-Secretary, to the State Papers for the 
period, including many important documents never before 
accessible to a historian, will be found to have thrown 
new light on many parts of the History of Scotland 
which were previously obscure, 

“ The table of conténts will show that Volume V. em- 
braces a very interesting period. With the exception of 
the days of Wallace Pa ee. there are few portions of 
our history more interesting and romantic than the reigns 
of the Fourth and Fifth Jameses, which are here narrated, 
and that of the lovely but unhappy Mary,a portion of 
whose minority is also contained in this volume, which, 
consequently, includes the unfortunate battle of Flodden 
Field, the subject of some of the most plaintive and 
touching chants of the Scottish muse; the agitated mi- 
nority of James V.; the eventful reign of that monarch, 
and his miserable death after the disgraceful defeat of 
Solway Moss; and the opening, during the succeeding 
minority of Mary, of that great struggle between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism which was to terminate 
in the triumph of the Reformed faith. In an appendix are 
given some valuable papers, illustrative of particular 

»rtions of the history, which, whether for animation and 
interest of style or depth and accuracy of research, me- 
rit ocu warmest approbation, and.ought to be in the 
hands of every Scotehman wo wishes to be correctly in- 
formed respecting the deeds.of his fathers.’—G@-eenock 
Intelligencer, 
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NEW WORKS, PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, 
REES, ORME, AND CO 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA of PLANTS. 


Comprising the Description, Specific Character, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, and every 
other desirable partionlen, respecting all the Plants Indi- 
genous to, Cultivated in, or Introduced into Britain, 

By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. &e, 

Second Edition, corrected, containing nearly 1200 
closly-priuted pages and Ten Thousand Engravings on 
Wood, from Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, ELS. Price: 
3/, 13s. 6d. in extra boards with vellum back. 

“The most useful and popular botanical work that has 
ever appeared in the English languaye,” — Jameson's 
Phil, Journal, 

Also, by the Same Author, 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING. New 
Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, with nearly 1000 
Engravings on Wood, 1 vol. 8vo, 2. 10s, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. With 
nearly Thirteen Hundred Engravings on Wood. 1 large 
vol, 8vo. Third Edition with a Suppl t, taini 
all the recent Improvemeuts, 2/, 10s, boards, 

HORTUS BRITANNICUS: a Catalogue of all the 
Plants Indigenous to, Cultivated in, or Introduced into 
Britain, In 8vo. with the lst Additional Supplement, 
23s. 6d. in cloth. The Supplement separately. 2s. 6d. 


~ This Day is Published, Price 3s. 6d, illustrated by 
various Plates, 
N DEFORMITIES of the CHEST. 


By WitttaM Coutson, Consulting Surgeon to the 
London Lying-in Hospital, late Surgeon to the General 
Dispensary, Fellow of the Royal Medical Chirurgical 
Society, Member of the Hunterian Society, and Corre- 
sponding Member of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of 
Berlin. 

“ This is a valuable contribution to surgical science,” 
—lTiterary Gazette. 

*« This little volume we earnestly recommend to the 
careful perusal of every female who is at all capable of 
appreciating the blessing of health.”—Sunday Times. 

“We strougly recommend a perusal of this treatise to 
every parent, especially to every mother.’”’—Gilobe. 

“ Mr. Coulson is entitled to the thanks of all parents 
for this seasonable publication.”’—Morning Chronicle. 

“On looking over the list we find no fewer than ninety- 
seven diseases produced by stays, all of which are at- 
tested by medical men, We hardly need, after these 
appalling facts, request the attention of all good mothers 
and guardians to this important subject.” — Morning: 
Herald, 

By the Same Author, in the Press, and speedily will 

be Published, 
ON DISEASE OF THE HIP-JOINT. 
With numerous Engravings. 
Tuomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


Weer HOUSE'S MARSALA.— 
CRAWFORD and Co, beg to inform the No- 
bility and Geutry, that they have now on Sale a parcel 
of this well-known Wine: it is of the highest quality, 
and fit for immediate use.—Cash, Price Ll/. lls. the $ 
Pipe, or 26s, the doz. bottles included, Country orders 
must contain references for payment in town. 
CRAWFORD and Co, 129, Regent Street, near the 
Quadrant. 


RANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA. 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE- 
CIFIC isapplicableare particularly described inthe di- 
rectionsaccompanyingthe Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIBA 
is verified by the following, amongst othernumerous 
Certificatesfromthe Medical Profession; — 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From JosrpH Henry Green, Esq,, F.R S.one of the 
Couucilof the RoyalCollegeo f Surgeons ,Surgeonto 
St. Thomas’s Hospital and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London, 

**L have madetrialof Mr. Franxs’s Solutionof Coe 
paiba,at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in avariety of cases of 
discharges in the maleandfemale, andthe results ware 
rant my stating,thatitis an efficaciousremedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 
Copaiba. (Signed) **Josepn Henry GREEN. 

**46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15 ,1835.’’ 

From Bransspy Cooper, Esq. F.R.S.Surgeonto Guy’s 
Hospital,and Lectureron Anatomy, &c. &c. 

‘¢Mr. BranssBy Cooper presents his compliments ta 
Mr. Georce Franks, and has great pleasurein bearing 
testimony of the efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrhca,for which disease Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten ort welve cases with perfectsuccess, 

«New Street, Spring Gardens, April 13 ,1835.”’ 

From Witt1aAM Hentscu, Esq. No. 3, Furnival’s Inn, 
Holborn, late House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, 
Greville Street, Hatton Garden. 

““My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine in ver 
many cases of Gonorrhea and Gleets, some of whic 
had been many months under other treatment, and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy. I havefound it to 
cure in a much shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
general health,than any other mode of treatment I know 
of: the generality of cases have been cured within a 
week from the commencement of taking the Medicine 
and some of them in less time than that, Have the 
goodness to send me anothersupply. 

«I am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

** Aprill15,1835.’’ (Signed) : 

Prepared only by Gzorae Franxs, Surgeon, 90, 
Blackfriars Road, and may be hadof hisagents, Bar~ 
cuay and Sons, Farringdon Street ; Epwarps, 67, St. 
Paul’s Churehyard; THomas Bur.er, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul’s; SaneEr, 150, Oxford Street ; Joun- 
ston, 68, Cornhill; Prout, 229, Strand; Bownine, St. 
George’s Circus,Surry Theatre; Warrs,l06, Edgeware 
Road, London; Evans, Son,and Co. 15, Fenwick Street, 
Liverpool; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville 
Street, Dublin; of J.and R,. Rarmes, Leith Walk, Edin- 
burgh; and of all Wholesale and, Retail Patent Me- 
dicine Veudersin the United Kingdom. Sold in bottles 
at 2s.9d.; 4s.6d.; and lls.each. Duty included, 

Caurion.— To prevent imposition,the Honourable 
Commissioners of Stamps. have directed the name of 
*‘Groroz Franks, Blackfriars Road,’’ to be engraven 
on the Goverument Stamp. an 

N.B.—Hospitals, and other Medical Charities, supe 
plied as usualfrom the Proprietor. 

*,* Mr. Franks may beconsulted,every day, asusual 
until? o’clock, 
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“WILLIAM HENTSCH,. - 


THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, Price 5s. 


HE ALTHORP PICTURE-GAL- 
LERY, and Other Poetical Sketches, 
a Lapy. 
Printed for Witt1aAm Buackwoop and Sons, Edin- 
“burgh; Brown and Co. Aberdeen; and Lonoman, Regs, 
and Co. London. 


The FIFTH VOLUME of 
OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY 
of the WAR in the PENINSULA: with some 
Remarks upon Robinson's “ Life of Picton,” and upon 
Two Articles in the “Quarterly Review,” is NOW IN 
THE PRESS. 
T. and W, Boonr, 29, New Bond Street. 


SECOND EDITION OF “ BOZ.” 
Now Ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo. boards, 
RETCHES BY “*BOZ.” 
The Second Edition. 
With Graphic Designs by Georce CrurksHan«. 

Printed for Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square. 

Agents: Bert and Braprure, Edinburgh; Joun Cum. 
mina, Dublin, 


THE WAR 











IN SPAIN. 
In a Few Days, post 8vo. 
WELVE MONTHS in the BRITISH 
LEGION. 

With an Appendix, containing the General Orders in 
the Action of May 5th, and a List of the Killed and 
‘Wounded. 

By C. W. Tuompson, Esq. late Captain of the 9th 
Regiment, British Legion. 
Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square. 





This Day is Published, a Fourth Edition, 4 vols, 12mo, 


Price only 24s, 
RINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


With a Glossary, containing an Explanation of 
Scientific Terms, and a Copious Index. 
By Cuarvues Lye, F.R.S. 
President of the Geological Society. 
Illustrated with 164 Wood-cuts, 16 Plates, and Maps. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, Third Edition, with a Glossary of 
Terms and Numerous I]lustrations, small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


N THE CONNEXION OF THE 
SCIENCES. 
By Mary Somervie. 

“Mrs, Somerville’s delightful volume on the ‘Con- 
nexion of the Sciences.’ The style of this astonishing 
production is so clear and unaffected, and conveys, with 
so much simplicity, so great a mass of profound know- 
ledge, that it should be placed in the hands of every 
youth the moment he has mastered the general rudiments 
of education.” —Quarterly Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. cloth, a 


OURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN 
NORWAY, during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; 
made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its In- 
habitants, 
By Samver Larna, Esq. 
London: Loneman, ReEEs, Orme, and Co, 


MAJOR SHERER’S NEW NOVEL. 
This is Day Published, in 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 
FONT: 
A Story of the Civil War. 
By the Author of “Tales of the Wars of our Times,” 
* Recollections of the Peninsula,” “Story of a Life,” &c. 
“ Read with pleasure, aud parted from with regret,”’-— 
Atheneum, June 18, 1836. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





On Sept. Ist will be Published, in feap. 8vo. with a Vig- 
nette, Price 6s. in cloth, the Third Volume of 
IVES of FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G.P. R. James, Esq. 

Containing Jean Francois Paul de Geridi, Cardinal de 
Retz; Jean Baptiste Colbert, Marquis de Seignelai; 
John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland; Francois 
Michel le Tellier, Marquis de Louvois, 

Forming Vol, 82 of Dr, Larpner’s Caninet Cycro- 
PEDIA, 

London : LonemANn and Co. ; and Joun Tayror and Co. 





This Day is Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the LIFE of EDWARD 
the BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events 
connected therewith which occurred during the Reign of 
Edward the Third, King of England. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

“This is a sterling and standard specimen of our 
country's literature, and, as such, will ever maintain its 
place in the public and private libraries of England,” — 
Literary Gazette. 

London: Loneman, Rezs, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 
and LonamMan, 


This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

HE DIARY OF SIR HENRY 
SLINGSBY, of Scriven, Bart. now first published 
entire from the MS.—A Reprint of Sir Henry Slingsby’s 
Trial; his rare Tract, a Father’s Legacy, written in the 
Tower immediately before his death ; and Extracts from 
Family Correspondence and Papers; with Notices, and 

a Genealogical Memoir. 

By the Rev. Dantet Parsons, M.A. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
London: Lonaman, Rers, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and 
Loneman; J. Vincent, Oxford; Topp, York; Wuixson, 
Knaresborough. 


MRS. SANDFORD’S NEW WORK. 
This Day is Published, in 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth, 


N MALE IMPROVEMENT, 
By Mrs. Joun Sanprorp, 

Author of “ Woman in her Social and Domestic Charac- 
ter,” and of “ Lives of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Col. 
Hutchinson.” 

“This well-written and modest work is from the pen 
of a clergymdn’s wife; there is much of sound and ex- 
cellent advice in her two voluines, and we most earnestly 
recommend them to mothers of families.”—Court Maga- 

ine, Aug. 1836. 

London: Loneman, Bam and Co,; and HatcHarp 

an 











On the 30th of August will be Published, 
VroLer 3; or, the DANSEUSE. 


1n 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Henry Corisvurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY CAPT, MARRYAT, R.N, 
SECOND EDITION. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. with 9 Characteristic Illustrations, 
ATTLIN THE REEFER 
Edited by Captain Marryar, R.N. C.B. 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 
IS NOW READY. 
Ricuagp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 
Seconp Epirion, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
IR WILLIAM WRAXALL’S 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 
TIME 


E. 


J 





RATTLIN 
Edited by Captain Marryat, R.N. 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 
3 


Seconp Epitrion, 3 vols. with numerous Plates, 
‘i THE REEFE 


Seconp Epirion, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND, 
By J. Fenrmore Cooper, Esq. 

Author of “The Pilot,” “The Spy,” &c. 
(Just Ready.) 


4. 
BERKELEY CASTLE. 
An Historical Romance. 
By the Hon. Grantiey Berxecey, M.P. in3 vols. 
5 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
ADVENTURES DURING A 
JOURNEY OVER LAND TO INDIA. 

By Way or Eaypr, Syria, aNnp THE Hoty Lanp, 

By Major SKINNER, 
Author of “ Excursions in India,’’ (Just Ready.) 
6. 

Seconp Eprrion, in 3vols. with 15 Characteristic Plates, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN 
JEFFERSON WHITLAW. 

By Mrs. TRoLLope. 

Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 
(Just Ready.) 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Nine Characteristic 
Illustrations, 
BILBERRY THURLAND. 
By Cuaries Hooton, Esq. 

(Just Ready.) 


In Monthly Parts, Price 5s. each, to be completed in 
Ten Parts, embellished with numerous Portraits and 
Plans of Battles, 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
With a Continuation of the History to the Present Time, 
By Captain Cuamrer, R.N 
Part IV. with Portraits of Admiraés Lords Collingwood 
and Bridport, and Captain Sir William Hoste, will be 
Published on the 3lst August. 
9 


On the 31st August, complete in 1 vol, neatly bound, and 
embellished with ‘'wo Engravings, Price 6s. 
MR. MORIER’S “ZOHRAB.” 
Forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisherin Ordinary to His Majesty. 
GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, 
Published by 
MR. MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
RS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS for 
TRAVELLERS in ITALY. 
9th Edit, Corrected, with important Additions, 
Post 8vo, 15s, 





Il. 
A HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS UPON THE 
ENT. 


; CONTINE 
Being a Complete Guide for Holland and Belgium, the 
Rhine, Prussia, and Northern Germany. 
Post 8vo, with a Map, 10s, 


BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF 
NASSAU. 
4th Edit. 11 Plates. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IV, 
BELGIUM AND WESTERN GERMANY, 
By Mrs. 'TRoLLopPE. 
2d Edit. 2 vols. 18s. 
Vv 


SIMOND’S SWITZERLAND, 
A New -_, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 
iI 


DATES AND DISTANCES; 
Showing what may be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months, 
Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


VII. : 
MATTHEWS’ DIARY OF AN INVALID. 
5th Edit. Feolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Vill 


FORSYTH’S ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, AND LITE- 
RATURE OF ITALY. 
4th Edit. Foolscap, Ts. 6d. 


IX. 
BROCKEDON’S ROAD-BOOK FROM LONDON 
TO NAPLES, 
1 vol, 8vo. with 30 Plates and Maps, 24s, 


ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
4th Edit, 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/, Lls. 6d. 


XI. 

A TOUR IN NORMANDY; 
With some Remarks on Norman Architecture, 
By Henry Gatiy Knicut, M.P, 

Post 8vo. with Plates, 9s. 6d. 

CIT 


iI. 
BARROW’S EXCURSIONS IN THE NORTH 
OF EUROPE, 
A New Edit. Peenees and Maps. Post 8vo. 12s, 
III. 
A VISIT TO ICELAND AND NORWAY 
IN 1834, 


By Joun Barrow. 
33 Wood-cuts. Post Svo. 12s. 





Joun Mugray, Albemarle Street, 


RITISH MUSEUM AND ITS 
ABUSES—Letters of a Continental Tourist— 
Louis Phillippe — Education of the People —Chateau- - 
briana the Statesman and the Littérateur—The Cotton 
Manufactures. These and several other interesting arti. 
cles will appear in the MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 
September, 
SuErwoop and Co. Price 2s. 6d. 


HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER, 

WILL CONTAIN EXCLUSIVELY 
Copiousand Interesting Extracts from the Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte’s Unpublished Memoirs, written by Himself, 

*,* As a_ considerable demand for the Magazine will 
be occasioned by the above announcement, to prevent dis- 
appointment, early orders should be given. 

Saunpers and Or.ey, Conduit Street. Agents: for 
Ireland, J. Cummine, Dublin; for Scotland, BeLu and 
Braprute, Edinburgh. 








Works under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
This Day ie Published, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LIII. 
Price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYLOPZDIA, Part XLIV. Price 
ls. 6d. Five Volumes are now completed, and may be 
had, uniformly bound in cloth, Price 7s. 6d. each, 

THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS, No. LIL. con- 
taining Portraits and Memoirs of Loyoia, BrinpLey, and 
Scuitter. Imperial 8vo. Price 2s.6d. 

London: Carnes Knreut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street, 
te This Day is Published, 

HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part VII. 
Price 2s. This Work is also published in Weekly 
Numbers, Price 6d. each, 

THE COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER, No. 
XLV. Price 6d. 

THE MUSICAL LIBRARY, Part XXX. Price 2s, 

Two New Volumes of the Musicat Lisrary have been 
just completed, one of Instrumental the other of Vocal 
Music, which may be had, uniformly bound with the four 
preceding volumes, Price 12s. each. 

Also a New Volume of the SUPPLEMENT, Price 7s. 6d, 
London: Cuar.es Knieut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street, 


Just Published, Price 3s, 
H UNIQUE, 
A Tabular View of the French Language. 
Showing and Explaining at once the most intricate as well 
as the most useful part of that Language. 

This work is particularly recommended to self teachers, 
pirents who teach their own children, and to English 
French teachers, It contains nearly 400 of the most use- 
ful rules of the French language (many not to be found 
in any French Grammar yet published), and as about 
half the words which are made use of in a whole page of 
a book can be found in “ The Unique,”’ with their mean- 
ing in English, and without being obliged to look ina 
Dictionary or a Grammar for a rule or rules, which when 
found are too often misunderstood, owing to the multipli- 
city of exceptions, it will at once save much time and 
labour. 

London: H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mail East. 


August 3lst, Price 2s, Part V. of 
ISHER'S SYRIA, HOLY LAND, 
ASIA MINOR, &c. containing Views of Nahr-el 
Kelb, Pass of Beilan; Six Pillars of the Grand Temple 
at Baalbec ; and Scene in Mount Lebanon, 
Also, Price 2s. Part V. of the 
Counties of DERBY, CHESHIRE, LEICESTER, 
LINCOLN, NOTTINGHAM, and RUTLAND. 
Subscribers to the above works ave earnestly requested 
to see that they have their copies delivered as soon as 
published, 














London: Fisuer, Son, and Co. 


SHAKSPEARE WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
To be completed in Fifteen Parts. 
On the Ist of September will be Published, Part III. 
Price 2s, (to be continued on the lst and 15th of each 
Month) of 


HE COMPLETE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, embellished with a 

splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, and Forty 

beautiful Illustrations, by the first Artists; with Dr. 

Johnson’s Preface, a Glossary, an Account of each Play, 

and a Memoir of the Author. 
By the Rev, Witt1am Harness, M.A, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Printed for Scorr, WessteR, and Geary, 36, Charter- 

house Square ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN, 
Just Published, 


HE SINGING MASTER. 
Containing: Instructions for Teaching Singing— 
The Notation of Music—Rudiments of the Science of 
harmony; and Sixty-four popular airs, arranged as 
Songs, and also harmonized for three voices as Glees or 
short Choruses, Adapted with suitable words, for the 
Use of Children and Young Persons of different ages. 
Price 5s, 6d. 
E. Witson, Royal Exchange; and J, Hart, Music- 
seller, 109, Hatton Garden. 


DR. PRICHARD ON MAN, 
Just Published, in Svo. Price 15s. cloth, 
ESEARCHES INTO THE PHY- 
SICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

By J. C. Pricnarp, M.D. F.R.S, M.R.I,A. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Vol, I, 
SureRwoop, GitBert, and Piper, Paternoster Row; 

and J. and A. Arcu, Cornhill. 

*,* The Publishers feel much pleasure in offering a 
new and improved edition of Dr. Prichard’s valuable 
work, illustrated with an entire new set of Plates, It 
has been completely rewritten, and by the addition of 
much uew and interesting matter, every department of 
this important subject has been brought down to the pre- 
sent period. 

Vol, II. completing’ the Work, will be Published in 
December next. 

















London: Printed by JosEpH Crayton, of No, 7, Wind 
sor Court, Strand; and Published by him at Nod 
Wellington Street, Strand, 





